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Introduction 



This information packet, prepared by the ERIC Counseling and 
Personnel Services Center, is intended to alert the user to a body 
of literature on a topic of current interest to counselors. It 
identifies research reports that have been cited in the Educational 
Resources Information Center's (ERIC) publication. Research in 
Education (RIE), in Dissertation Abstracts Internation al, and in 
ER3:C's Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) fr5m March 
1973 through September 197A. 



Ordering Inttruetlont 



Searchlight has attempted to give availability for all materials 
listed in this packet. In most cases, it is possible to obtain a 
personal copy of the title listed. The sources fall into three 
groupings : 

ERIC Documents 

References in this search for which an ED (ERIC Document) 
number is given may be ordered from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS). Copies are available in 
either hard (photo) copy or in microfiche form. The 
microfiche require a special machine for use. To order 
any of the ED materials, please refer to the EDRS Order 
Blank at the back of this packet. 

Doctoral Dissertations 

All dissertations listed in this search have been drawn 
from Dissertation Abstracts International , a publication 
of University Microfilms. They are available on micro- 
film (MF) at $5.00 per dissertation, or in bound photo 
copy (X) at $11.00 per dissertation from Ur/versity 
Microfilms. 

To order, give the following information: 

1) Order number 

2) Author's last name and initials 

3) Type of copy desired (microfilm or hard copy) 

4) Your name and address (list separately for 
billing and shipping, if they are different) 

Send your order, with payment, to University Microfilms, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan A8106. 

Journal Articles 

Journal articles are available from the original journal 
in library or personal collections • Refer to the entry 
for volume and page designations • 
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ERIC Documents 



ED 069 051 ECOS0086 

Cook, John J. 

Test Anihoiocy: FwglUvc and Slante^M Tcslg. 

Wisconsin Sutc Dept. of Public Inctruction, 

Madtsofi. 
Pub04tcl7i] 

Notc-257p. 

EORS PHc« MF SO^ HC-«f JT 

Dcscriptoft— «Aniioutcd Bibliogr^lHM, 
Behavior Rating Scales, ^Exceptional Child 
Education. ^Handicapped Children. *Staiv 
dardized TetU, Student Evaluation, *Teitii^ 
The (est anthology dea'gned for special cdtioa- 
tion administrators, teachers, and program plan- 
ners contains approximately 300 entries consist* 
ing of standardized and fugitive tests, behavior 
rating scales, and summary evaluation sheets. En- 
tries are indexed by key words which are descri|>- 
tive of the tesUng instrument and by author. An 
alphabetized contents table precedes both key 
woid and author indexea. Entries generally in- 
dicau key word, title, purpose of the instrument, 
author, age range for which the test it desigriated, 
number assigned for computer alphabetizing, 
library call number, categpry or type of instru- 
ment, date the instrument was entered into the 
index, and all key words for the iitstrumenL It Is 
explained that special education personnel may 
request by mail from the Department of Public 
instruction Library in Madison, Wiacons:n, data 
sheets which supply ordering irtformation and 
pertinent dau abstracted from the instrument 
manual or instructions. Relevant research and 
evaluative studies are included. Data sheets are 
intended to allow the user to make a fairly 
deUiled appraisal of the entry virithout examining 
the instrument. It is noted that copies of the test- 
ing instruments may be procured only by contact- 
ing the developers directly. <GW) 
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Measures of Sdf Concept: Grades K-12. 

Instructional Objectives Exchange, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Spons Agency-^alifomia Univ., Los Angeles. 

Center for the Study of Evaluation. 
Note— loop. 

Available from— Instructional Objectives 
Exchange. P.O. box 24095, Los Angeles. Calif. 
90024 

Document Not AvaUaW* from EDRS. 

Descriptors— * Affect ive Objectives. * Attitude 
Tests. Educational Objectives, Intermediate 
Grades. 'Measurement Instruments. Primary 
Grades. Cuesttonnaires. Secondary Grades, 
'Self Concept Tests. Student Attitudes. Te^ts 

Identifiers— Choose a Job Inventory, Class Play, 
Parental Approval Index. Self Appraisal Inven- 
tory. Television Actors 

This collection of instructional objectives and 
related measuring instruments is the first of In- 
structional Objectives Exchange collections 
devoted to affective objectives It concerns mea- 
sures of self concepts. The collection is divided 
into five major sections. The discussion of the 
collection's organization is followed by a descrip* 
tion of the development procedures. The third 
sections details possible uses. The objectives 
themselves are listed according to grade ranges, 
that is primary (grades K*3). intermediate (grades 
4*6). and secondary (grades 7-12). At the close 
of each objective a page reference refers to the 
concluding section which contains measunng 
devices, their rationales, and dirccttont for s«d- 
ministering and scoring them. Measures include 
are Self Appraisal Inventories at the primary, in- 
termediate and secondary levels; Choose a Job 
Inventory; Parental Approval Index; The Class 
Play. Television Actors; What Would You Do? at 
both intermediate and secondary levels; Work 
Posting and Perceived Approvul Situations (Di) 



ED 069 694 TM 002 145 

Mfini, Bonnie Pedrini, D. T. 
IiiUlUgtnt laU*ligcne* TcsUnc* 

Note— 7p. 

EDRS Prke MF-S0.65 HC-S3.29 
Descriptors-Cognitive Processes, Culture Free 
Tests. Evaluation Criteria. Intelligence Dif- 
ferences, •Intelligence OuoUent. 'Intelligence 
Testt. Measurement InslrumenU, Measurement 
Techniques. • Racial Discrimination, Technical 
Reports. •Testing, Test Inteiprctation 
Mentifiers—Rosenthal Effect 

InteUigence usu should be used to help per- 
sons; they should not be used to penalize persons. 
Furthermore, our focus shouM be on treatment; it 
shouki not be on labeling. IQ testers often stig- 
matize young chiMren and poor persons (chil- 
dren, adoleicenu. adulU). Large groups of Black 
Americans. Spanish Americans, and Indian Amer- 
icans are probably mis-classifi^d as to ability 
because of a differential society and culture. This 
paper aitempu to develop m better understanding 
of tesU and testing. If intelligence testing is to 
continue, it shouki be done intelligently. But the 
lime, effort, and money could be better spent in 
treatment procedures: developmental, corrective, 
remedial, educational, vocational, personal, so- 
cial. (Author) 



ED 069 697 TM 002 148 

Home, EUanur K. Ed. 

Teal Collection Buttttin. 

Educatiortal Testing Service, Princeton, N J. 

Pub Date iul 72 

Note-28p. 

EDRS Prtct MF-S045 HC-$3^ 
Descriptors— Academic Achievement, Achieve- 
ment Tests, Attitude Tests, •Bibliogr^ics, 
Bulletins, 'Caulogs, 'Measurement Instnt- 
menu. National Competency Tcsu, Perception 
Tesu, Psychological Tests, Questionnaires, Rat- 
ing Scales. 'Resource Materials, •Tests. Test 
Selection 
Identifiers— Project Head Start 

This is a quarterly digest of information on 
tesu located in the test collection of Educational 
Testing Service. In addition to the extensive libra- 
ry of tesu and other measurement devices, it al«o 
includes a special Head Stan lest collection 
esubtished to provide information about instru- 
ments for those engaged in research or project 
direction involving young children. New Acquisi- 
tions incjude sections on achievement; common 
examinations; specialty examiiutions; personality, 
interest, attitudes and opinions; aitd miscellane- 
ous, sensory motor, unidentified. A second sec- 
tion reporU announcemenU received relaUd to 
tesu. A third section reportt testing programs for 
1972-1973, reporting the test, administration, and 
conttct perrms for each. The final section gives 
addresses of publishers and organizations whose 
materials and services are mentioned in the Bui* 
ktin. (Di) 
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Teal AiMlyafa Manual. 

Escambia County Schooi Bciard. Pensaccilj. Fla. 

Eviiluation Services 
Note-23p. 

EDRS Prfce MF-S0.65 K(:-S3.29 

Descriptors— Computers. F.valuation. Evaluation 
Methods. lnf<»rmation Proccvtng. Instructional 
Programs. 'Item AnHl>'MS. 'Manuals. Per. 
formance Te^:x. •Services. Standardised Tc^ts. 
Student fivalu ition, 'Testing. TesU 
This m.'uiual has four purposes. Tbcy arc ( I ) 

to iKt test analysis services available to teachers 



(2) to explain information on the analysis prin- 
touts, (3) to provide help in interpreting analysis 
resulu, and (4) to suggest possible uses of test 
analysis daU. It is noted that lest analyses ser. 
vices are available to teachers for teacher.made 
tesu ^nd surveys if standard answer sheeU are 
used, as well as for some standardized tests. Any 
one or all of the following services may be 
selected: (1) class performance analysis. (2) item 
analysis. (.1) frequency distnbution. and/or (4) 
response analysis. It is felt that by using the daU 
generated, teachers will be helped in planning in- 
struction, in evaluating student progress, and in 
improving test items. (Author) 
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Whutty\ iuuin E. OoHis, Pctic V. 
A Madd for Psyc h onwti ka i lj DMIngulsMng Ap- 
tltode fitM Ability. 

Minnesou I'niv.. Minneapolis. Dept. iif Psychohi- 

gy- 

Spons Agency- Office of Naval Research. 

W^ington. D C Psychological Sciences Dtv 
Report No-MU-TR-3007 
Pub Date 25 Jul 72 
Note- 35p. 

EDRS PHre HW-UM HC-$J.29 

Descriptors— Abibty Identification. Aptitude 
Tesu. CoUege StudenU. Educational Research. 
'Mathematical Models. 'Measurement 
Techniques. 'Motor Reactions. 'Predictive 
Measurement. ^Psychcmietrics. Research 
Methodology. Statistical Analysis. Tables 
(Data). Technical Reports. Test RcsulU. Test 
Validity 

It is now widely agreed that current ability 
measures reflect a complex interaction of en- 
vironment with genetic potential. Thi* leads to a 
basic measurement problem since penwms with 
the same measured ability may vary widely in 
potential due to non-equivaletit learning opportu- 
nities Tht purpose of this paper is to present a 
model which may hold some promise in 
psychometrically distinguishing ability (current 
sutus) from aptitude (potential). Dau on a sim- 
ple ability are analyrcd according to the model to 
illukUate how some of the practical problems may 
be solved. (Author) 
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Diamond^ Esther E. 

Tbe Masculfadly-Fcnikikity Scale in Intesvsl Ms*- 
sunmm: Am Idea Whose Time Hm Pssiirf 

Pub Date Sep 72 

Note— I ip.; Paper presented at convention of the 
American Psychological AsKxriation. (Honolu- 
lu. Havioii. September 1972) 

EDRS PHot MF-S0.65 HC-S3.39 

Descriptors- Females. Males. 'Measurement ?n- 
strumenU. 'Occupational TeaU. 'Psycholo^cal 
Test5. Role Perception. 'Sex Discrimination, 
Speeches. 'Test Bias 

Idenufiers— Kuder Occupational interest Survey, 
Kudcr Preference Record. Minnesou Voca- 
tional Interest Inventor,. Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank 

The lag that cxisu between traditional mea- 
sures of masculinity and femininity in occupa- 
tional mteresu and the chaiiging role of women 
in the world of v^orlc is discussed. It is suud that 
most mascutinity*fcmininity scales in use today 
measure the degree of conformity with socially 
and culturally determined sex roles. Scales 
discussed are the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank (SViB). the Kuder Occupational InUrtst 
Survey (OlS). the Minnesou Vocational Interest 
Inventory, and the Kuder Preference Record..^- 
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i.u(M(i(in4i, rorm tf wnat is nee<led in the w«y 
of practac iuiii further re search is given as fol- 
low* (1> funhtff research on the question of 
whtiUier ^parate norms should be developed, for 
the same occupation, on the basts of Mt%, (2) 
nCHcr cntcnoA group data should be developed 
for all tnvcnttirtcs, (3) the term Mascultni* 
fy/^emininit> js applied to p«ychological scales 
%uch as measures of interest should be rejected as 
an ulea v^hosc time has definitely pass«^d. and (4) 
lack of available data should not be used to limit 
women's or men's cateer optiora. (DB) 
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(irrr ,MtnaId Hitss Oruper. John F 
Kmploratory Studies of Bias in AehitireflMU Tests. 
CI B/Mc<irau Htll. Monterey. Caltf 
Pub Dittc Sep 72 

Note-5^p. Paper ptesented at the American 
Psychological AsMKiation Annual Convention, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. September 1972 
KDRS Price MF-W^S HC-S3.29 
Descriptors— •Achievement Tests, Bias, Com* 
paratne Testing. HJuc3tionaI Testing, Ethnic 
iffoups. *Oroup Tests, Item Analysis, Minority 
(jfoups. * Racial Differences, Research 
MetIUKi<}lt>gy, *Soci3l Differences. *lest Bias, 
Testing Prtthlenis. 1e\t Validity 
ltkntirier>--C'jlifomia Achievement Tests 

ITiK paper considers the qucstHin of bus in 
gri^up Htiimnisieretl academic achievement tests, 
bias vfcbich IS inherent in the instruments them- 
selves A body of daU on the test of performance 
of three disadvantaged minority groups*- northern, 
urban black, southern, rural black; and. 
southwestern, Mexican Americans- -as try.Hit sam> 
pies in contrast to white, advantaged groups in 
the same regions, was analyzed using five dif- 
ferent general methods for examining tests for 
biSLs in jn item tryout. a set of items is ad« 
nitnistcrcti to a >aniple of the relevant population 
and the results 4re then examined item by item in 
an effort to pick the more cfTectivc items The 
first method is an item ';eleclion routine using the 
point hisenat Lorrclation for each item as the 
criterion I he sectmd method, group by score in- 
teract'tms. invi»kes dividing the tryout group into, 
say. fourths, based on quartiles. and examining 
the prt)p«)rtion of the cases making each possible 
response in cjlU of these levels The third 
method involves plotting item <hfncultics so as to 
2ix:ate jbcrrjnt items The fourth method in- 
volves estimatmg jnd plotting item characteristic 
curves separately fur each group and comparing 
t(ie plots The fifth method comprises various m- 
tergroup fjctor jnalytic approaches. (Author/iM) 
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WdViams. Robttt I.. 

Tbe BITCH-tOO: A Cultttre*Spednc Test. 

Washington Univ,, St Louis. Mo. 

Sp«>ns Age ncy-» National Inst, of Mental Health 

(DHUW). 8ethesda. Md 
Pub Date Sep 72 

Note— 21p. pjper presented at the American 
Psychological Associatuin Annual Convention. 
Honolulu. Hawaii. September 1972 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC.S3.29 

Descnptors—^Achievemen! Tests. Culture Free 
Tesu. Dropouts, High School Students. Inner 
City. •Intelligence Tests. Negro Culture. Negro 
Dialecu. Racial DffcrTnces. •Test Bias, •Test 
Construction, Testing Problems, *Test Validity 

Identifiers-HITCH 100. Black Intelligence Scale 
of Cultural Homogeneity. California Achieve* 
ment Test 

The aim of this paper is to deKnbe the ra- 
tionale and evaluation of the Black Intelligence 
Scale of Cultural Hunogcneity (BITCH)- A 'cul- 
ture specific" test is «ised to determine the taker's 
ability to function symbolically or to think in 
terms of his own culture and environment, A 
combination of ditiect specific and culture 
specific tests would certainly enhance the posst- 
hthty of m<>asuring what is iiw<^ the black child's 
head, this is the btsic rmtior a^e for the BITCH- 
100 Over two years, a KKI-item test was 
developed The purpose of the first experiment 
was to demonstrate that the test would dis 
criminate black from white takers One hundred 
white and l(K) black high school studenu ranging 
in ase from 16 to 18 vcan. half from low 



SiKTiiteconomic levels and half from middle in- 
come Ic/cis, from the city of St Louis took the 
BITCH 100 The hlack gr<iup showed a clear su- 
pcrwirity over the while group The distribution 
of scores approxttitated a m>rmal distributMin m 
which blacks ctimprise the upper half, whites the 
lower hiK Twentyeight black NcighborbiKid 
Youth Corps high school "drop outs" were ad> 
ministered the BIICH and the California 
Achievement Test in the second experiment The 
resulu confirm :he hypcithesii regarding the sen- 
sitivity of the BrrCH in picking up "intellectual 
indicators" m)t commonly found in conventional 
tesu. (Author/iM) 
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An Ktaluati<ia (I'uidrbook, A .Stt of Practical 
l!uidellnes for the Kducational ^valuator, 

fnstiuctitMul ()b)C(. lives Itschangc. I.os Angeles, 
Calif 

Spons Agcncs Bureau of Indi.in Affairs iDcpt 

of Interior/. Washington. IX' 
Pub l).ite 71 
Note- I2*ip 

AvaiUble fmni- Instructional Objectives 

I'sch^ngc. B4»s 24!IV^. L«k Angeles. (*alift»rnia 

vn(l24 <S2 ^(M 
Document Not Availabir from KDRS. 
Dcsciiptors *lii-h.ivHir.il ObjCitivCs, i'ducational 

Ai'kouni.ihtlitv. I'ducational Iniprttvenieni. 

*ldueaiioiijl Objectives. I vatuatum Criteria. 

*i'valujiiitn U'Lhrnqucs. Measurement iioals. 

*Mcjvurcnicnt leLhniqucs 

ihis btN'kk't is dcsi{Ened to assul tho^ re^plln- 
sihle for conducting cduLalional cvalujtions I he 
work contains .i cullcctitin of recently developed 
tckhmcu! procedures relevant to educational 
cvjlu.ition jnd to describe them in ;i straightfor- 
Hjrd mjnncr I he guideltnes jre orfini/ed into 
three scctmns h Objectives. 3) Mcj^uremc.:*. 
jnd 3) l>JiJ Collection jnd Analysis In the ob- 
jectives \CLtion. seven ftuide lines are prevnted 
whiLh dcj| with such mjtters jv how objectives 
should be specified so that they will be of most 
utility to the cvjlujtnr The mosuremcnt section 
ctintjms five guidelines treating such problems as 
how the cvjlujior should devise measures which 
^jtisfjctoritv .Ksess whv*ther an objective has been 
jchicved Ihc sc'Lthtn dcjling with djtj collection 
jiid jnjl>sis includes eight guidelines dejling with 
the tvpes of designs cvjluJtors shiiukl employ for 
vjriiius siiujtions .md how t<i trcjt the djta 
secured vm thcve designs A summjry of jII 
guidelines is presented at the close of these three 
sections A final sectKin. Ptj>ing hy the Rules, 
provides .1 fictitious csumple of jn educational 
cvulujior who conifucts his/her mirk cons4tnant 
with the guidelines A set of selected references. 
<trgani/vd aiitund the iiiujoi sections of the guide- 
botik concludes the volume ({'DO 
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Itttnw hlnttUtr f-tl 

Test Cullrcliun Kullrtin. Vol. 6, Nn. 4. October 
1972. 

I tluL.ihoiMl U'siiii}: Si'Hue. Piiiiccttin. *^ i 
l>uh l).iie OLt 7: 

Note J'^p . Adiliess tpicstions .ibttut Me.id St.iit 
to (K-.iil St.iii lest Collection, l-duc.iiion.il 
Ic'stint: Ser«icc Pnncctim. N* j 

Av.iil.ihle tiitni llctiiot \ Hornc. lest ( ollec 
titm, I diti.ilion.il Ic'sting .Service. Frincetttn 
New jcrsc> 0KS40 i subscription S2 (H). ttireign 
rc.ulers %2 

KDRS Frirr \U-i0.65 H( \u\ Availahle fmm 

Dc^ciiptois Achicteiiicnl Icsts. Apiiiudc lest.. 

Hiilli-hhs. *l .olv ( hildhitod. *Me.isurenieni In 

stltiniinls Psstholifpc.ll Ic'sts. 'Public.iiiotis. 

I'tihlisliin): liiihisirv. *lcsls 
Idc-nltrii-rs l'ii»|ect IK.td Si.irt 

lht\ huliitiii hsis lesis .ind oilier nic.isu rente nt 
devices It .iKo includes publishers c.iUilogs ,ind 
dc'scripiive m.iicii.ils. inloinMiiitn on scoring s-;r 
vices .iml svsienis icsi recte^s .utd rvfircncv 
ni.HerMis on nic'.isiiii'nit ni .ind cciltMiion Hiil 
letin entries ol p.irlicul.ir inleicst to those work 
in^ \viih cliildicn .igcd Iroui birth to nine .uc 
preccdc'il bv .i s|h:ci.iI s>n)b4tl Ihc .Kt|uisttifins 
.ire listed iiiiilci ihc billowing hcMdiiigs Achieve 
mcni. Atiiiliiile. IVrsnailiiv. Inierests, Atiiiudc- 



ami Opinums. Miscellaneous. .Sens4)i> -Motor. 
Ilnideniified Annoiincements of publications, 
tests no longer .iv.uljhle. test reviews, new 
icfereuces. ncn puhlishcr^. new addresses, ad- 
dresses of publishers jnd organ i/aiions. an index, 
.ind suhseiiption information arc provided (DB) 
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£bei, Robert L. 

EiKiHiab ol Ed»c«tto— I Mnwrf it , 

Pub Date 72 « 
Note— 634p. 

Available from— Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Oifls. New Jersey (no price quoted) 

OocvMcal N«( AvalliMe frPM EDSS. 

Descriptors— Achievement Teau. Apcitude Tests, 
Attitude Tesu, Educational History. Educa- 
tional Phtlosopby, * Educational Testing. Essay 
Tests, ^Higher Education. Intelligence Tests. 
Interest Tesu, Item Analysis. ^Measurement. 
Multiple Choice Tests, Norms. Personality 
Tests. Scores. Standardized Tests. Test Con- 
struction, Testing. Testing Programs, Test In- 
terpreutson. Test Re!iabiiity, Test Validity, 
'Textbooks 

This textbook is intended for use in an in- 
troductory course in the use of tesU in schools 
and colleges. The book is divided into five parts: 
( 1 ) history and philosophy-educatioiul measure- 
ment, htttoncal perspectives; Measurement and 
the process of educatifMi. (2) classroom test 
dcvelopment*<what sbouM achievement tesu 
measure?; How should achiciremefit be mea- 
sured?, how to plan a claasroom test; tlie charac- 
teristics and uses of essay tests: true -false test 
items: bow to write muHtple-choioe test items; 
(3) getting, interpreting, and using test scores- 
bow to administer md score an achievement test; 
oral esamtnstions; test score sutistics; marks and 
marking systems; <4) test analysis and evaluation* 
•how to judge the quality of a classrixNn test; how 
to improve test qual:ty through item analysis; how 
to estimate, interpret and in^rove test rdtabtlity; 
the validity of classroom tesu; and (5) published 
tests and testing programs-the Kope and tise of 
pub^shcd tesu; sundardized achievement tesu 
and test batteries; sundard scores, norms, and 
the passing score; intelligence and aptitude tesU; 
personality, attitudes, mteresu, and testing pro- 
grams. A glosury of terms used in educational 
measurement, projecU and problems, and a 
bibliography are presented in appendices. <KM) 
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Mtdl,JohnJ.,Jf. II 
Test Aaxkty: A Slate ar Trail CsactpC? \ 

Pub Date 71 \ 
Note- 1 Op. ' 
EDRS Prke MF-$0,«5 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— * Anxiety. * Psychological Patterns. 

* Psychological Studies, Research ProjecU, 

* Stress Variables. Studenu, Student Testing, 
•Testing, Testing Problems 

The purpose of this experiment was to relate 
two bodies of research on anxiety: test anxiety, or 
anxiety proneness specific to the testing situation, 
and trait -sute anxiety. The author hypothesited 
that sUf; anxiety'-anxiety not tied to any particu* 
tar situation but aroused in "any" situations- 
should be highly related to test anxiety durint a 
testing situation; and, on the other hand, that 
sute anxiety aroused during a situation of 
minimal evaluative stress, such as a game, should 
be leu closely related to test anxiety. A total of 
60 studenu were tested in both situations: a game 
involving no explicit evaluative sUeu and ad- * 
ministration of the Slosson Intelligence Test via 
computer, a situation of some evaluative strcM. 
Measures of sUte anxiety were obtained before 
and after each of these situations. The resulu 
failed to confirm the hypothesis. Since the initial « 
analysis indicated that test anxiety was not as 
responsive to situational stress as initially 
hypolhesized, a succeeding analysis w&s con- 
ducted to determine whether test anxiety was 
more similar to the construct of trait anxiety. The 
results of this study showed that the test anxiety 
construct is not as responsive to situational stress 
as IS the sUte anxiety measure. References are in* 
eluded. (Author/SES) 
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it'iMthhy, llu»nu\ M . Jr . dt/nt* 

liitiUtHjn^l < uiifrrrncc un Mrasurrmrnt m Mu- 
CMhon: Frurrrdinjt^ (of the) Kktrnth .Soulhrai^l- 
ern I'miferctwrc (Ueicnibrr 8-9. 1972). Vrt-Sts- 

(ivtiigij I nn . Ailtvfts Coll tif t'tiucjiitiii 
SfHtns Agency If jrct»uM Bratc Jii\jtiii\ii:h. Inc . 
Nt** \«»fk. N Y I ts\ I>cpt 

S'ulf 4Kp. i*.ifH'rs piCNcntcd jt prc'Sc>M«»n «»f 
S.tuihi 'stfin liivitatiiiiul Conference <in Mc.i 
sufciticnt Mt Klucjtion ( I Ith. Athens, (icom'i. 
IX'ivinrK:r K. IV72) 
KDttS Pricr MF-$«.f ^ *IC.$.V29 
Docfipiors •i'liiifff .ntc Kcpofts. tduc.itionjl 
Nec«K. iultuMlioit.ll l*l.inriin^. f:tlucjti«in.il Pol 
lev. *l-tft:c,(tt<«n.il Kcscjfeh. *Hv.ilujtion. 
'Mcjsuu'iiii'iit. SjHTcehes le.nhcr HUucjhon 
lljfcc fMpcfs procntcd jt the pre M.'v>M'n td 
ihf I Ith IfuiMlioiul ^'onft-rctite on Me4.>urcinvnt 
If! I'lJucition .ifc providiiJ | hesv pjpcf % jfi- 
I'tiMic VhoiiK in Ir.niMtion One .Sludcnl 
H4hK. Its Ncvtis ^nd Difctions" by (icorj^c R 
KhiMk's ii . "Mjii to Mjiikind I he Ir.tern.itionjl 
Uitrii'fiMitn i.f liMihLf liltic.ilion" h> f)jviil <; 
III!!):. .ixu\ "Mcciurcnicnt for the Purpose »»f 
l-s.iIo.iti«»n" hv I) I Hmklc ffor related ducu 
mculsstv IM «Wl2 S^l.^lv. S4I.S47 (1>B) 
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in»iUtioiul i'lMilrrriKr on MraMirement in Mu- 
CMtiufl: Frorrrdinits (ul the) Kloenth SoUh«a^< 
cm i'cMilrrrncr (Ikvcmbrr K'9. 1972). .Sc\s««mi 
I. 

(tcorgu t n.v . Alhcnv ( oil ot LiIul^Iiimi 
.S{tiin\ A^'.citiv - iLiiLourt Hrjic Jo^jnovrth. Inc . 

New N \ lest Dipt 

Pub D.ite X Dec 72 

Niite-2llp. P.iperv prcwntLiI jI SoMon ! of 
S<tiilhv.t^tcrii Invit.i'ioful Conurf on Me.i 
>ureineiil ni I dUiutioo ( 1 1th Ailu <iLiir|;i.i. 
DcLvntbcr H, lv72) 

KDRS Price \U'-5t).ft5 flC.S9.H7 

DcMrnptors AnicrtL.in hidiarK. H'tmltreHLe Re 
p<irt>, *{)is.uhjnt.iged Youth. *l-.<luc.ilinnj| 
Rcse.irch. •Mejvureirii'ni. .Mcnuil Ret:crcljtion. 
Ncgr*i StiHicittv. SihiH»l lotcgr.itiim. .Spi-ef.il 
t iliu:tiicn. Speetho 

IJesett p.i)H:r> prescntcil .it Scn^uui I ot the 
I Ith ln« itutioti.ii ( onferenLc «in MciNurenienl in 
t:tliiL«i(tt«n are proviifed I his session fiK'Used on 
>pctijl cduv.itiitii subgroups. cvpcLMlly the i!is.iil 
^.(ntjge^l P.irtiLular cniph.isis vijs plaLcd on 
mcnljl retardation. AfncriL.tn Indian eiliiLatuni. 
sch(M»I devegiLgalion. ami the pfted ihsiil 
sant.)gc<! bl.uk I he elcscii paperv are "H.i/.irils 
in Re^LMrth liisoUnig Minnritiev" hy Junius A 
D.ivis. Ihf Self Contepl of Mental' RetanLitcN 
Some Probk-nis of Avsvwnient" hy John I 
Shult/. Non ( ognitivc Development of McnialU 
Re larded Children" bv Ik-ri <> RiLhfn«>nd. A\ 
seNNnU'ri! of Motor I earnrng Ihroiigh M>ithini.iti 
c.il An.il,sis" bv I rnest I Hunds4.buh .itul Sus.m 
J (:m*vh. 'I sMhiating Achiesemeiit of the Men 
t.dly Ret.iMled A ConiprchenMsc Prosess" bs 
AndrcM I SboliLli,. "Me.Lsnrenient .md leNtinj: 
ConMderatuiits fo; \.jtise Anicricin t;diicalion" 
by Joseph |) Hl.iriLhjr<t. "School DescgrcK^Hnir} 
the Probleiii ' by Mihon tfill. "Perspectives of 
School lX'H:gieg.itn>ii in the .Southeast" by Monll 
M M.iil ami \Utt\ II *Villiafns. "Idcntiricalinn of 
( lifted and Cre.itive Children and Youth Among 
Black Dfvadv.inlageil (iroup^" a symptisiuni. 
"I he Predictnih ot ALhievenieni Me.ins of 
Sch<H*ls from Son Seh«Hil \ actors \ hmugh 
Crrterion Scahnj: by lorn C Innes. and "Inhir 
ntation I eedb.uk Systems (IPS) and l-.ducational 
(•o.iK" bv Uilliani I Uliiie (lor related d<K<i 
nieiits. sec IM IM>2 ^22 SIS. S27 S47 ) (KM) 
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Sch<M)l Arctiuniabilitv Laws. 

Pub Dale ?2 

Note 4p 

KDRS Pfire .MJ--W.ft5 HC $.V29 

Descfiptors- *l'dnc.iliohai AcLiiuntahihly, *{ dii' 

caluiiial 1 egislation. (inidc's. *.SL'h«M»l Rt*si>«>nM 

bilily. *Sl.ite I cpslatiort 

All actoiinlable m luiol is seen -i^ iHring one 
that (1) «hschises its activities. (2) itiakex uood 



on stall proinists. (*) assigns staff rcspimsihilily 
for cMcli afea of publu concern, and (4) monitors 
Its te.Khiii): ami fcarinti^ ScIuhiI ac'countahility 
l.iMs arc seen as a national demand tlut must be 
sati<^ried lo satisfy the present demands for 
lej^islation. to help the schcMjU change, and to be 
least djfnaging to wh4t the schools are doing 
well, u Khool acctiuntahdity Um^ should call for 
the following ^hjrjctertsties. ( I ) connnitnicnts 
bom sch«M»ls to provide high-qu^lity teaching, op 
jkirtunitie^ for enriching cspcriences. and aceom* 
nHNlation to the individual needs atKl aspirations 
of students ;*nd teachers. (2) an annual visit to 
each NchiHil b> at least one eofninittee of citi/en^. 
(?) judgment as to quaht> of rnstruction made hy 
professional educators both inside and outside ihe 
NchiMd, (4 ) standardized measured of student 
basic skills hy testing and hy prolessiunal iihscr 
vation. (5) updated siKrciftcatHms of the errors of 
measurement for individual student scoro. proup 
means, and differences of hiith. a> well as errors 
of ni'-asurernent in rionstandardi/ed ohscrvatmns 
anil pr«ifeSMonal judgment. (6) each school 
should have :i coiilidentrality pfiliey. (7) each 
sch«M»l should have a grievance procedure. (H) 
one or more centers should be establislicd for the 
evaluatnm iif individual teacher competence. ;ind 
(9) NchiHds %houhl l>c >up|N)rted in elTorts to 
keep bureaucracy to a imnimum 'In be in the 
best inteie%l% of the people. >tate accountability 
laws should pniicct loc:il contnd of the schmil. 
individuality of teachers, ami diversity of learning 
opportunities (l)Bi 
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Prorcdttrrs for the Prepamtioo of OcscriplHifis on 
AssTMoieiiC of Kkemplavy PkoKrams. FiiuU Re- 
port. 

American Institutes for Research in the 
DehavKifal Sciences. Pahi Alto. Calif 

Spons Agency—Ofnce of f:dueatiun (DHhW). 
Washington, DC Office of Information Din- 
scmin.itiun 
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Bureau Nu-BR-2 02(K) 

Pub Date Apr 73 

Ccmtra* t-OEC.0.70/»fi74 

Note— I40p 

KDRS Prkt MF-$0.6S HC-$6.58 
l)cseriptc»rs- Basic Skills. Bilingu. \ hducation. 
'Compensatory tiducatHHi Programs, bduca* 
tional Change, f-lementary Hducalnm. *lrifor- 
matiun Dissemination. Inner City. Instructional 
Innovation. 'Program Ik'scnptions. program 
Mfcctivenc'ss 'Program ^valuation. 'Reading 
Programs. Secondary hducation. Spanish 
Sfuraking. Vocational i:duc'a(ion 
Die chief purpose of this project v^as to 
prc'p.ire descriptions of exemplary programs in 
childhood education and reading having sufficient 
rnent to he coriMdercd av visttatum sites for other 
educators 'ITie child* immI education ph.ise of this 
project was funded jointly by the orficc of 
l.conomic <>pp«>rtunity and the Offiec of l.duca 
tion Its purpose wa*: to select and document a 
variety of programs including Head St.irl. follow 
fhniugh. elenK-niary .md secondary progr.inis in 
inner city scho<ils. programs f*»r Spanish Speak 
mg. and progr^s in basic skills ami vtKrationat 
.ireas for imt,al disseminatum thnuigh the sis Re* 
gional iitvl NatMinal White House Conferences In 
.nldilMin It was planned th.it OFO and Ol' could 
ose the print .ind nonprint materials developed by 
the projcxt for independent dissemin.ttiim efforts 
Ihe exemplary reading programs phase of Ihe 
pro|ect involved the field .ivsessmen! of selected 
progf.ims relalc-d to reading rnstructroii ami the 
verihcation of their effectivencs., as demonstra 
tioii Sites for visits hy personnel from other 
school districts Program dcscriptnms and leaflets 
ueie prepared l(»r the 17 reading programs and 
14 chihlhtNHl education programs Audio visual 
docnnienlation was prepared for 12 childhixid 
education programs |his project was one in a se- 
ries directed toward the wider disseminatmn of 
nc'14 and innovahve practices in education, and 
was fnmled by the Office of Information Dis 
semination of Ob ( Author/iM ) 
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Kr-eumininf the Notion of the tJniverulltv of 



MttcaUoul Mcanircwfiit 

Pub Dale 22 Nov 72 

Note— I2p . Paper presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Council for the Social Stu- 
dies. Boston. November. 1972 

EDRS Price MF-S0.45 HC43.29 

Descriptors— Attitudes. Educational Testing. 
*f-valuation Criteria. Interaction. •Measure- 
ment, Objectives. Personal Value*. 'Soctal 
Sciences. Social Values. Speeches. Teftting. 
•Values 

I dentifien-* National Council for the Soi'al Stu* 
dies 

The purpose of this paper is to critically ra-$e 
some questions as to whether raeaturement can 
provide us with a universally applicable set of 
criteria for making value judgments in the social 
sciences Stated are assumptions that provide the 
framework of current standardized testing. 
Questions are raised as to the efficacy of current 
standardized testing in the social sciences because 
of the cvne-dimenstonal aspect of measurement. 
Four assumptions about education, experience, 
reality, and value formation are identirtcd to pro- 
vide, hopefully, a fuller reference point for social 
science educators when viewing current Stan* 
dardized measurement practices within the socul 
sciences. The central theme of the paper suggests 
that, if these four assumptions hold true, they 
greatly limit the possibility of measurement 
providing a universally applicable set of criteria 
for making value judgments in the social sciences. 
(Author) 
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Ebet, Robert L. 

The Future of MeasurrMeats of AMttles If. 

Pub Date 27 Feb 73 

Nnte— 22p.; Speech given before the annual 
meeting of American Educational Research As- 
sociation (New Orleans. Louisiana. February 
•JS-March I. 1973) 
EDRS Price MF40.65 HC*$3.29 
Descriptors -Achievement Tests. Aptitude Tests. 
'Fxlucattonal Testing. Intelligence Tests. 'Mea- 
surement Goals. 'Measurement fnstruments, 
Speeches. 'Student Evaluation. Test fnterpreta 
tion. Test Validity 
Identifiers— Thumdike (E I.) 

The views of E. L. lliorndike on the future of 
measurements of abilities, expressed 25 years 
ago. are summarized, and the future of measure- 
ments of abilities as it appears now is examined. 
Opponunities for improvement now arise mainly 
from increasing social concern for effective edu- 
cation. Measurement technology has developed 
rapidly and cannot continue at the same pace. 
Newer instructional technologies will not be the 
most Widely used because they are costly, imper- 
sonsf, inflexible, and less learner-oriented. For- 
mative evaluation can supplement but not replace 
summative e valuation, and criterion-referenced 
testing can supplement but not replace norm- 
referenced testing. The concept of mastery learn- 
ing cannot he applied rigorously to most tests of 
abdities. the learning of any complex skill of un- 
derstanding IS always incomplete Social concern 
IS evidenced in publie demand fitr accountability 
and governmental desire to allocate funds mnre 
equitably A sernius probb m in the use of tests of 
ability is what to measure -what the proper rores 
are for inteUigence tests, tests of general mental 
abilities, critical thinking tests, tests of creativity, 
and tests for affective outcomes Some problems 
in determining test validity are created by asking 
the wrung questions and hy nut recognizing that 
each different test measures a somewhat different 
ability The term "construct validity" is used 
loitscly and with a variety of meanings. Employ- 
ment tests have been questioned by courts 
recently, and then validity must be proved. 
Another majnr problem is that of developing the 
necessary tests in quantity and at tow cost. (KM) 
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Dcsifiplitrs *Ahility. ('Mmpjf attvc Anj|)'i>. 

Cfoup I CMS. ImJmJu^l \ests. 'Ijkr^turc 

Kc%icw«. *McaNurcfiicnt ln>trunicnt>. 

l's>cliotnclrics. •letting. TcNt Kclubiiiu. Tot 

VJtdily 

Kcse^rch to date on adaptive (wqucntial. 
hfjtichcd. indivtduJi/cd. Uiltircd. pruj^rammcd. 
icspjifisc coniingent) ahitil) icsting in reviewed 
jnd suninuri/cd. fnUoumg u hnef review of 
(ifdhlcMiv inherent m ctinventiimal individual and 
K'oup apiiriiachcs to ahihty measurement 
Kc*c4rch rcvtcHcd includo empirical, simulatiiin 
and thcoictical studio c»f adaptive testing Mrate* 
jycs Adaptive strategies idcntiGcd in the Iitera- 
turc include tHo stage telling and multistage 
tests Multistage teMs are differentiated into fijied 
hranching rniKfels and variable branching models 
(including Ha>esian and ncm B^ycMsn stra:egie%)< 
Kcsults cif research u>ing the variciu* strategies 
and research approaches are compared and ^m^ 
man/cd. leading ti» the general conduMiin that 
adaptive testing can considerably reduce testing 
time iind at the same time yield sci»res of higher 
reliahilit) and validity than ccinventiimal tests, 
under a number of cireuni>tancc> A number of 
nc» ps>ch<>metric problems raised by adaptive 
testing arc discussed, as is the criterion pmbfem 
in evaluating the utility of adaptive testing 
Problenis of ini|»!cnitfnting adaptive testing in a 
paper and pencil mode, or u<ing special tcsttng 
machines arc reviewed, the advanugcs of com. 
puter-controlled adaptive test administratmn are 
described (Autbur) 
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\ Nnte on Minority <;rnup Test Rias .Studies. 
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l-:i>RS Price MK SO.AS H(' S3.2V 
lic^crtptors *(^ini(urative AnalvMs. •.Slinnnt) 
Cirtiupv Prcdiitinn Statistical Anal>sis. lecbni- 
c.il Kcpoits. • lest HiAs. Ic^t Inierprctatiiin 
('oiiip.iriMin^ iif iitajorits and minonty gr:iup 
rc|:rfvviitn linc^ for purpiiscs of assesMng test bias 
iii.iv. under Lerl.iin ci»iiditi<ins. be viewed as com 
p.iriMiiis of t, iiniliimnal biv.iri.itc dis'ributinns 
Where tbt've conditiuns bitld. findings sbiiuld 
reveal p.ir.ilkl rcgrc>>si(iri hncs except for a spe- 
Li.d L.csc Cfivcn the conilttninv described, one im* 
plicitioii Is (b.ii even nbcn the test is a parallel 
Itiiiti of th..* criicrum. lines mib equal slopes but 
unci)Ual itilcrccpts ^biinld he found (Author) 
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Scimr Points ul Cunfusiiin in Discussing the Test- 
ing iif lUark .Students. 

\ duL.itrini.il f citing SciMcc I'riiKctiin. N J 
Kc|i.ii Sn MS KM -1 < 
Pu}. I iti- M.II 7^ 

Soft* - {dp Pipcr picp.ncd lur .t SvinpiKitini iil 

tliv NnicfiL.iii I diKation.ll Kcsc4rt.b Asmici.i 

Stfri Annii.il Mcelini; (S'ch '>rkMiis. I ouKi.iria. 

icHrti.irv 2f». 1'>?M 
KDH.S Price MK SO.AS Wi SXl^ 
f>cscii|iior\ ' *( imimuntcatinn Pmblcnis. *| du 

laiitinal Icstni);. *\cgrii Stuilcnls. 

*Ps>t.boiitcirics. KucmI I)iH'rtmin,itii»n. 

Speeches .Sl.tnii.irih/cil Ic^ts. *lcM Hmx lest 

liilerpU't.itioit le^l V.ihditv 

tour viiiifiiMiig KMics iii.it h.i%e ilclavcd 
prii);re^s tim.ird .in m.iicncss ih.it testing i>. not .i 
Mitircc of iint.nnicsN Tiir miimritv siudciils .ire 
diM.(is\cd i 1 ) Ihc .isMimptiotK unJciKing nmsi nf 
•Mir (>\yLhi«tiK'lrK in.inipul.iiMiiis .ire often not 
.ti.l.»(iulcil):cd Mf iimlcrshioil i2l the vxleni of 
ih«. iihiccHMrv iif p\%(,ltiiriiclri\s in frcipicntiv c\' 
••):>:^r.ilcd ( t.'ic nic.itiin): n| «.crt.nn terms, p.ir 
tMiMriv %.iliiht% (l,ti}:clv hL't.iiivc tl b.is hnifi a 
ittttiircil .Hid toiMiiiiiii iis.i|;ci IS (|infr confii^cil. 
.oil! I I) the (inilersiamlni^ nI jiisl vih.il fimtiioii 
\h\ tests ,ire serving vhifts fnoii ime fitnctmn li* 
jiioilicr tntnoiacd bv rhii^e concerned (KMi 
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KDRS Price MK-SU.AS M('.S3.29 
Descripiiirs Ahihiy IdennticaiMin. *('uliure five 
jests. IntclligcnLC Ouoticnt. •Inlelligence 
Icsts. •Miminty (Jroup ( hildrcn. Performance 
l-aclors. PuhlicatiiHis. Student Ability •|c>t 
Hias. 'lesl hitcrpretaliiin 
I be inadequacy and misuv; of intelligence lest- 
ing for miruirit) gnmp children are examined lO 
lest Items, norms. e«annning procedures, aod Ian- 
guage usage are discussed in terms of their bias 
ag4inst mimirity children I he implications „f this 
bus fur the classnwim teacher are c«plcircd with 
the vicH thai teacher mental scis arc poacrful 
mediatiirs m learning and performance and that 
iniclligencc test sci.rcs pU) a maj«ir role in deter- 
niining the nature of the set teachers dcvcl.ip 
i uliu;c specific or envirMnmcnt testing and 
critermn referenced tests aic discussed as m.ndiv 
criminator) and more valuable methiHis of 
evaluation (KM I 
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Nt'lc f»p . lesii»iitn> Itcforc th- (icneral Sub 
ctitniniitcc on l.ducai m. Ciimmittee on l:du 
calMin and l^»M»r. li S House nf Kcprc%enta 
lives. Washinginn. DC . March 29. 1971 

VAiVLS Price Mf-SO.65 IK -$3.29 

Descriptors *('omparalive Analysis. *Critcrinn 
Kefcrenced Icsts. l:valuatHin rechmqucs, 
*Mcasurcnient finals. Measurement 
lechniques. •Norm Kelercnced lests. Prngram 
I'valualnin. Kesearch .Mcibiidoliigy. Speeches 
Student |-valuatM.r» 

Ikvausc «i( iin^ciinccpiiiins regarding ap- 
propriate nica^uienient strategies, it is necessary 
III draw disiinctiniis hci»een two maj«ir measu'e- 
incnt niclbiHliilogics. mirm referenced and 
criterion referenced measurement, us they relate 
to determining basic academic capabilities 
Norm referenced measures are used to ascertain 
an individual's performance in relalionsbrp to the 
performance i>f mber individuals «in the same 
measuring device ('ritenon-referenced measures 
are used In asf,cfiain an individual's status with 
respect Hi some criicriim. that is. an explicitly 
described type of Icainer competence Ikcausc of 
the Wide use of mirm.rcferenced standanlr/cd 
achieve men I tests. m.oiy assume that ibcy arc the 
onl> instruments ihat should he used to find out 
hem Hcll a M.boo| is working or a pupil is learn- 
ing Hut typical standardized tests arc unsuitable 
for these purposes because of problems wiib their 
inierprelabihty and llicir psychometric properties 
('ritcriori lelercnccil tests rcnicily some nl these 
ucaknes^cs because they can ( I ; be more accu 
ralcly inicfprelable. (2l detect the cllccrs of giNid 
insiruitiori. .md ( \ t allnw iis to make more avcu 
rate di.ii;itiives ol tndividiial Icarncfs* cap.ibilitics 
II sufficient caie is lakcn to siippoit the develop 
mcnl of liiftb i|n.ililb critciiiin rererenced niea 
snres. lcgid.itioh to ih^liihutc* Tcilcral funds on the 
Iwsis of educalion.ii ilcricicncics rather than ccn 
sus dcicrmnicrs .tppears to be sound 
(Aulhor/KM) 
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Av.nbblc from Nol a^.itlabk- separ.itciv set? IM 
(1112 K4fi . ^c I . I 

Journ.il ( It Ksi ScrwcL llullctin n42 n|i| If 

Sep * 
l>ficument Sn\ Available fmm KDHS. 
Descriptors Hullchns. Counselrng l ffcclr*cncss 
•I ducilional IcMing. I stimalcil Costs. \ x,H:n 
dilurc Pir Sludeni. •(iuidancc <'..unst-ling 
•PcrMinnel Sclecli..n. Mestmg. Vocalron.d An' 
tituile ' 
llcfiiri' a hucin^ss adopts tests in perMinncI 
sclcchon. It should be ilecnlcd that the incrcascil 
ti»M :ind hoiltcf arc likely lo he oflscl by the 
savings thai lomc from this addiimnal selection 
pf'Kcilurc Kiirly ,iccur.itc csumates of the cost 
nf icshng can be made, hut in educational testing 
II IS harder lb.in m businesses to measure the 



results in dollars and cents Most ol tne ncnclits 
:ippcar in :erms ol pujiil adjustment or in the stu. 
dent's post graduate life Hut m the absence of a 
capable ciiunseling staff, ilic use of any icsts at 
:ill may be an extravagance Cunversely. if a 
schiNiI IS eomniittcd lo a counseling -nrrvicc for its 
pupils. It IS unwive iitit to provide the J<m-eost 
tnols that can Nave the time of bigh-ciKt c'oun- 
seliirs (l or rclaled doeunicnis. mtc TM 002 K4A. 
^'^K ) (KM ) * 
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Vredtj^ef, Dale J 
The Viui Rde of Tcstiii|e in Career Cttidmce. 

Pub Date 14 Jan 73 

Note-23p . Paper presented ax a symptMum of 
the APGA National Convention (San Ote£0 
Calif .Feb. 1973) ' 

KDRS Price MP-S0.6S HC-$3.29 

Dcseripiors-Carccr Planning. Counselors. Occi- 
sion Making. 'Guidance Counseling. *()ccupa* 
tional Guidance. Kole Perception. Self l-Jvalua' 
ti«»n. •Testing. •Test Interpretation. Test 
Kcsulls. •Theories 

An attempt is made to show that career 
development theory and career derision making 
theory both provide a firm foundation for the 
role of tests m career guidance This role is 
primarily to stimulate, broaden, and provide 
focus tci the explo*:ition of self in relation to 
career To effectively implement this role test 
publishers must devote much more atter;Hin to 
transforming test scores (data) into counseling in- 
formation It IS suggested that more than informa- 
tion IS needed to obtain real benefit from tests. 
Counselors mus* help students transform the in- 
formatton obtained from tots into exploratory 
actisities and sclf-ev.iluated experiences. For this 
reason, test inrerprctation can no longer be 
*realed as a hot- house experience devoid tif the 
real world Career development and decision- 
making principles indicate that tests must be used 
in the context of a developmental career 
guidance program When this is done, tests can 
play a vital role in career guidance. (Author/CK) 
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Ijtntutn. Rtpjier f 

Tc9lif« and fx|uaiity: The C;rcM IMvorav? 

Pub f>atc Feb 72 

Notc-9p . Paper presented at the California Pcr- 
virtnel and (iuidance Assoctation convention in % 
I -IIS Angeles. California on Fcbriiary I9*2l. 
1972 • 

KiVKS PHor MK-$0.65 IK:-$3.29 

iW-npton— *Dfsadvan(:iged C«roups. Disad- 
vantaged Yiiuth. l-qual Faetlitio. Fx(ual Oppor- i| 
tumtics (J»f>s). •MirKirity (iroupi. Norm jl 
Kefcrenccd 'Icsts. S|icccbcs. •Standardized { 
Icsts. Student 'Icsting. •Test Buls. •TeMing. 
Icsting Priiblems. lesLs 

lltc (lapcr examines the Ksuc of whether the 
concepts ami practices of Mandardi7ed testing, on 
iIh: one hamf. .md the pursu and attainrncnt of 
equal itpptirtnmiy. on the other, arc eompatibte 
I he author cites a number of areas where tension 
:ind conflict have centered, however, he fceK that 
there ts no nccc5iiary inaimpaubility b e twee n the 
aMe«fnent of human talents and the {Rirsutt of 
h(»th equality and eKcellenoe. A numkvr of juig* 
flettiom zre ditcumed which n^t hdp to 
ameliorate some of thr. probtenti of testing of 
rninority groups: i ) keep the diacunion at a ra- 
tional, ratner than inflamfnatory. tev^l; explore 
new inMniment d(*«'clopment to more accurately 
capture the magnitude arul variety of abtlftieii of 
minoritir* 3) expand training in the administra- 
tion and tnterprctaiiofi of prcicnt tests with 
minority examinees 4) adopt more itystematic 
procedures for review and analysU of tests: 5) 
crow-check ;ind verify test scores against other 
signs of talent; and 6} use tests humanely. 
(Author/SES) ' - 
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Ayattr. Hawtd I. 

Measurinu Reflection Impuhivily Accurafdy. 

Note ~ Up; Paper presented at annual mcxU'ng 
of Amencan l^lucalional Research Association 
1^197.1^^*^^""' Fchniary 25-March 

EORS PHcv MP.iO lis iff '.^1 90 



iii:atripi<irsi-Aj(c Uittcrencei. •OjncepluaJ !cni* 
jx». CurrclautHi. Kimkrgancn. •Mcstturement 
Imt/umcnu. J*nmary Grades, •Pkychomctiks. 
Spoccho, •Student Tciting, Test Results 
Itlciitificrtr-MatcKin^ FamUtar Figures Test 
Multi Chof ce O inccpiual Tempo Aproratus 
Two hundred children (100 girfac aiuJ 100 
boys), kindergarten through fourth grade >*cre 
tested M.ith the Matching Familiar Figurii Test 
(MFI ) and a ncucr utftrument. the Multi-Chuicc 
Ct)ncc|>iual Tempo Apparatus thKCTA) Ihc 
MCCI A was nK>rc reliable and had stror^er 
negative corrcUitidns between errtins and latency 
than did the Mi l- Ihc MCCl A did not correlate 
v^ith cither Scb<ii>| and Cclleicc Abilily Test or the 
California Achievement 'lc%t on sttba}. numerical 
and u>ial H.«»fc% MCd'A errors correlated posi- 
lively with MF"F cfTo«. High latency scores on 
the MCCIA tended to alio delay their rcspomc 
on the MFI-. Ilie MCCIA appcaiN t*i be a better 
imtniment Utt the measurement of Conceptual 
Tempo than the MIV (Author) 
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i%ipfvU, Jefjnur hi 

How AccunUe is a Test SroiT? 

Psychological C«»fp . New Yiwi. N Y. 
Report Ni>-Hull'5U 
Fuh l>atc Jun 56 

Note— 3p . Reprint fr«mi Test Service Bulletin 
Journal Cit— lest Service Bulletin. n50 n|.3 Jun 
1956 

EBR.S Prior MF-$0^5 tK'.$3.29 
I)cscriptof5-BuI!ctins. •Mcawircmcnt 
Techniques. Reluihility. 'Scoring Formulas. 
'Standard F!rr«)f «if Measurement. Statistical 
Analysis, ' lest l^esults. 'True Scores 
I he standard crrt>r of measurement as a meant 
fi>r estimating the margin of error that should be 
alUmcd for «n icAt scores is dt$cu»cd. The true 
*corc incisures the pefformance that f% eharac- 
tcriNUc ol ihc perMHi tested, the variatiiHW. plus 
;m<l iiunus. around the triK score dcscnhe a 
ch:tr.t(.tcnNtie of ihc XcA. When the .standard 
ifeiiatum is used as a measure «»f the variation of 
ob^cr\cd scores artmnd the true score, the result 
IS called the standard «:rrof of measurement. The 
standard crnir «>f mctsurement can be used in 
{leHning limits around the observed score within 
which i)ne wtHild he. reasonably sure to find the 
true score. Since, in practice, it is not p«>«ibtc to 
gi*e a large number of equivalent forms of a test 
in order U> find the iharactenstic standard error 
«>f mcasurcmenl. it is determined by the rcliabihiy 
ciKfficicnt, As measured by the reliability cocfTi. 
cicni, reliability means consistency «)f measure' 
mem. It is unfortunately true that a test will have 
different reliability c«iefT ctenLs depending on the 
grudps of people tested. The standard ctnn of 
measurement is less subject ti> this variation. The 
formula f«>r ctmipuling it. which is ^vcn. takes 
into acx'oun; btith the teliabtlity coefTicKnt and 
the standard deviati<»n f«»r each gr«nip A table is 
provided « f Sland;ir«l f-frons of Measurement fnr 
(5ivcn Va'ucs of ReliaMity Coefficient and Stan- 
dard I>:Mati<m (F«>r related document, see TM 
<X)2 W 946)(DB> 
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Instruments That Mensurr .Srif CcmcnX- 
Chic.ig«» «<iard «)f l-diicttinn. lil 
Notc-Klp. 

Kf )R.S Vfkt MF.$«,65 f IC-$.^.29 
iX-scnplors BiNioj^raphics. luJtication:U Ouality. 
•Elementary (Irinles. 'Measurement Inslni 
nicniN, Program I'vuluatii^. iNychologicat 
I'esLs, R.iting Sc:ilcs. 'Self Concept. '.Self Con- 
cept IcsLn. ()rb.in Sch(K»ls 
Malcn.iis are prcvrnted th,it resulted from .t 
MTtKch for a rneasiire <»f sclf<-i»nccpt In he used in 
the ev:Uu.ition of Project R.t: A D.. a program \o 
improve the qu.ihly of education in urh,ui 
scluNilv M«n.t of the mstrumcnis listed .irc ap 
priipnalc fur the elementary level In ,«ldituin to 
.1 list of the instrunicnLs. this document :ilso con- 
tains a listing «)f .luilhtrs. .i description of inslm- 
nients. ami a bihl}«>cr.iphv (CK) 
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c rrtlcr% «nd %.^utA*w\r%; Ihv Annual Hr»1ccn 
Rcj(i»Ml I'tmfcrrnre »»ii lr%fiiig FralilrmMlNth. 
San l-riimiwM. ('alifumla. M«> ^. 

I dui..ilM>ri li UMiii); S»Tt,n: Priiuctnn. N 
I'titi Mmk' u M.ti u*t 
Ni»u 7»i|i 

iiiiiii lihujli. I ItMing SwiKC, 

Pniucit.n NcH ler^ci t'ii^4U i^l 

hUUS Price MF.Stl.65 lll'.S.I.2V 

l)i.'M.ri)iiiif^ •CuiifVrtiUi- Ke|kiriv *l (i<u.,ii,iit.ii 
IVitlfpiiitiii 1 ,lui..iiiiiii.il Ke^cir^ti. I i.ilu.i- 

iMHi <riuri.i. I t.iiuj Mt'ilUKtv *1 (Mriiiiit: 

' •I'riitfr.MH I (.ilii.,it,iM. • lo^lllii; 

Pr.'hltMi^ *■ 
llu- |«#r..| tt»»urii Rt^.|,.i,.,| C.iiiUroruc uu 

N-^liMi: Piiihl.iH^ ..«iih d(t('l.i|inu'i«t^ .Hill .1^. 

M^Miuiii* in ttliu.iii..it..| ^cutxfs .iiiil t4l..ir.ii,iru-^ 

Mu i.ill..»^iii^. *p»ctln-s Hire iirOMriiU-il (I) " 

iicrM^i.ir.ii objtthw Sivuru lis „t I v.,i„ „ 

KcK't.nii iir liri.li.i.trir h> Mjr»in V Alkin. i2» 
A|i|uii.ufu\ III Ihc \'.iliil.ii,iiii nt I c.iriiiiic 
lliir.iri.liu^ ' li> M.irj:4r*| C \\) "Snmw 

1'riihli.iii^ uiili Kt'irirJ in KcM-.ir(.li .i.id l)»»cliip 
iiu-iii III Hij:lu-r I ilu« jiii'ii ' h\ I cUiul I 
Mi.J^kt-f. f4| "I iiii(.jliiiii..i KfM;.»r».li. Idut.1- 
iiiiiMi lu-i.cl,.|iiiiail .irid I i.ilii.iiiiiii siuilux hi 
ii.lm K lKiii,.|i,l|. .„,il (<| iiK- (luflon.v .if 
Miiiti AfTtiU) tutiiUt iiu-ni III Dot-clMpnuiii ' h> 
K..» jMii|!i:Mjrii A liM ..i tnnU'ron c pjriuip.ini'^^ 
tiiiii.luiit'\ Ihc ft-iH*r| <KMi 
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I liin^hxt H.ui,il,l I 
KrMrarth im Trstine ^ttd thr Mimiriit Stodrnl. 
I liiiL.iii fii.ii 1 L^iiii}.- Scrtut I'liiin N I 
I'lili l*f Niiv H 

NmU- r.|i p.,|nr iTCMiiiiil .11 liu (.Kl il »| 

Kt ^t.iuh St Hill .11 1,1 ih, ( miiu il •*( (tf.i.fu.iic 
SthiM-i. AiiiMi.ii Mctiiiif.- il^ili, thii.iiiv 
i iiiii^iiii.i. N»t(('iiitvr i»i?2i 

Xi.iit.iriK triiiii N„i .n.,ii,iM» %,tMuirt VI IM 
no ( nr. I 

Oitcuiiirtit Niil At;«iljhlr fnim KDkS. 

* Xilmtiiimii loi^ A(ii U Xx^xs 

*( tf.Mlii.iU SliiiK lu rji \ii..Km. - MiiM.i lit 
(•roup* PuiImkc X.iliihu Stiiiiii.ifx 
S|<(((lii« 'Sr.iiii|.iri|i/(i| Ix^X'. • \\'s\ III,, 
i * *linj; 

liK-iiiiirt I* '(if.iilii.iu Kttiif.ll t iii.iiii-iu 

Hurt .irir ni.iiu |iiiUiiii.il \iMif^t'\ .ii .| Ih.,^ 
(•t'«iilt\ ili.ii Ml Ihc |i.ifi»iil.fr lUiM (..Miicni taiihiii 
Ik- roi Ifu . iil.tr lUiMiii.il Miiiftt-, iloi»:ii.,rwl 
lure .%\ pr>>|:r.iiii .i.-id iiiili/.,iiiiii iiiii^i .d... Ih ^-j, 
tiMiip.n^vil in .lilt ilii.r*iii,-l .iiiif cIlLtiut |ir..^-r.,iii 
li»».ri.M»t iIk .ittiir.ii.V •»! .iwv^^mcnl li-r iiu m 
Ivr* nrtihiiu iiiiiiiiriiit-^ \s u^u.il iht n-v.ir^li 
lini*iii|-. .iK' 1 nit rtriiij: miith iiinn. Oi.ult iIi.hi «t- 
«i.iilil fiki. hill III II ,^ M.iiiirc Hi t.iitiiil 

riv.iftli Mc.iimliilc uiir i.nlnic in iiiiil lit.i. irmti 

llii.^t ^niiftt^ lli.il .irt riiii^i .illtii iilcni I li 

.1* U*l fMllcMl iir iircilrttuc t.itiihiic* niii« i 

K ll^il Im pi^lili .III .ill iliili.Miiitiil III *t.lltll 

llii ^L^cirth tll'iri. itiit^i tMt \\.tss .•ihci 

pM^^itOt <MM}rti« 1,1 III iti.iir.it t iiiii fi.f ih.,1 
HLiUcr Ihc* *l M lit ti'itiiii IS *t riiij.- .# 

"")^ IlilUliMM 1,1 llit^t pit««llll|ilit« Hill 

iiit.iiiuhilc »t t.iii K .lu.irt ..I ilitni .mil ni iIu 
ihMi,:^ ili.ii t.iii hi ili.iic i.i intrt.i^c niciMiicniciii 
.iiLiii.itt ii^iii^- rt*t.iitli ttiilcriii ,ir l.ukiM)- rli.ii 
piM ^-ihmI |iiil|fiiitiii .iiiif HM^ilitiit <fi,r r,lilii| 
iliitiiiiHiiK *it IM niit i»r,^ iiri4 |m nii' *it^x , 
I \iii!inr,KM i 
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Chansrs In Education and Mra««rcmriit .Since 
.Sputnik. Annual Wrstrm Rritlnnal Cmifmnce 
on Tfsliac Pmblrms tiOth, l.fi« Antclrs. 
Califtirnia. Ma> 5. 1961). 

l'iluL.iliiinj| UMiH): ScrviLC. PritiLcliin NJ 

i*<ih l).<u- ^ M.iy U\ 

Niilc mip 

V.ms Price MF-S0.A5 iiC:-S.V29 

DiitripiiiiK •Ciitifcrcntc Rcpuru. 'l i|iic..iniin,il 

i'h.iriKc. l-n)(liKh ImtruLtinn. I .in)!-j.i|:c In^lntc- 

l»i»n. 1 .in):ii.ige Icm*. Mdlhcm lii^triiLtinn. 

•.Mtf.iiiircnicni. .Skicntc Cnr .liini. Si.icni.i« 

Ic^t*. * l(.Min^ I'rnhlcnis 

ll«c I'lM nicclm^ nf ihc Western KcpiiiMl 
C'lmfcrtiitc on loling Prnhlcni* ilc.ilt «kiiii 
tJi.in^c* it> citut..i(iiPn .Mill nuMMircmcni ^ntt 
Spiiiiiik I lie liiilimin): |>.ipcr\ vkcrc prc^c^lclf 
(M "Whiis Icsiirj: Whiim .ind fi»r Wh:ii'" h> 
D.mjcl I) Icilcr. (2) "Rctcni DcVi'lupnicnl ,inil 
Priihlcm^ in Ihc Icichmg i»f Itnisti^h' h> Alfred 
II (irntiitinin. "Ihc Nc» f iircitfn I ,inj!u.ii:e 



lejihinje jml ihc Need for Tesis m AH the 
Ski»>" hy (;euriee .Sthercr. (4) The Teaching of 
Modern Mjihcnune^" hy John I., Ketley: jnd (5) 
••S.»mc Neu Siicnec Cumeulj jnd their Mea- 
NUrcmcnf hy Frcderiek I. fcrrn. Jr. A list of 
c«nfereni.e n rtieipjnis cnncludcs the report 
(KM ) 
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The fsr of 10 as a .Mcasarc of Uamtoc Rate 

♦•Ith Mifiorit> C'hiHrcn. l-tiial Report. 

SjnU Cljrj Vnt\ .Cjhf 

S|Hii»> AgtiKj- Njiiunjl iii^t of l-ducjlion tl>- 

III W). W.i>liirij:niii. |><" 
llurcju No HK-2<l(i2l 
Huh l)j|c .M.i> 7? 
ConlrjLt Ol C-li-72«0»?2<tiS7| 
NiHe-= I2p 

KI)RS Frier MK-W.65 IIC.$.I.29 
f)eM.ripiiiri^|.diitj|iiinjI KcM:jri.h. Memcnturs 
iJrjdex. •hiielhj-cnee OUiiii«.nl. «t.«jrnitt^ 
Pro(.c>%c>. I.cjrniii^ Micuncx. *Mcj^urcmcnt 
Inxtrumcnix. •Me»iejn Ameruiinx. 

*Si*eiiH:eiiniiniit. .Suiu>. I et.hnfe:il Reports 
Ihc purpimr of ihi\ x(u<l> u j\ to imcxtigate the 
uxc iif to J^ it measure of Icjrnmi* rale uith chil- 
drcn t»r Mm liar elhnie <irt|>in hul different 
Mitmctiinoniie hai.kt;riiund^ The thcorclical 
haM> fur ihi\ experiment i*a* icriMrn and Koh- 
i*er \ dMinLlMin tictwecn dcvclnpmenlal rale atid 
learnin|> rale SpceifiealU. a dmicnMim ahxtrai-tcd 
iiddiiy taxk uax prcMrnicd in 1X0 Mexican. Amer. 
lean Lhildrcn ikith dirrercni IOn from ln%ker ar:d 
nnddfc MiCMieconnniic hackgmunds. The> were 
niauhcd nn MA. The rcxuh* xuppnri the ienwri 
and KohHer hypnlhcMx a* lO was found to deter, 
mine ihe rale of learning the ta&k AImi. miJdlc. 
.Sl-S thildrcn learned Ihe taxk fa%ter th^n iheir 
loM.SI'.S peerx tAuthur) 
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Hazruf. t'tUitt H. 

Hjmpmimm mu **tHtUr% Witk Tjfcs T<« Mmm 
WW» Itecii SludeftU Ar« C«KfrM«*'*'Tfec 
TramMM frMi Hlfb ScM im Collar: 
Do We trMfc cIm Cmmt 

Pub Date 73 

Note-l2p.: Paper presented zi the AmericM 
Personnel and Ciuidance Association MectiM. 
9-12 February 1973. San Oiego. California 

EORS PHcc MF.$0.«< ::C.$3^9 

Oescrtptort^* Adjustment Problems, 'Collete 
Freihmcn. 'Cultural Differences. Cult«re Free 
Tesu. Motivation. Negro Educatioo. 'Negro 
Students. Racial Factors. Sympotia. •Test Bias, 
tirhan Fdueation 

In determining whether black fretlMi^fe are 
ready for college, the author esamines tlie social- 
psyehnlngical reattiies from which they emerge. A 
p*mr coneept of efficient utilization of time and 
organizaiinn. coupled with a weak •cademie self- 
disciplme perpett:ates a dangerous beginning for 
the black freshman. Parental lack nf esposurc to 
college doe< little to reinfiirce motivation, atnt* 
<if direction, and self concept. The docttOitm 
diftcustcs ways of coping with the black student's 
prohlems in higher education and defines separa- 
tion IIS a failure to prepare him for the culture in 
which he* must function. The auttfot also con. 
demns one-way tniegraiinn as a source of per- 
snnal maladjustment fnr many black students and 
as a reinforcer nf the dichntnmy m American life. 
She eoncludef that only when we accept and ap- 
preciate mutual peculiariiies .md dirferenccs wilt 
our efforts take on new meaning and become vta- 
hle exert ISC nf prnfcssionalism. (Aulhor/LAA) 
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Kntt* ^faritn 

Sclcetlag am Achie^emefit Test: Priaciplcs aa4 
Procedures. 

Fducatinnul I citing Service. Princeton. N.J 

Pub Date '}^ 

Note-12p 

KORS Prtet MF«S0.65 HC*S3,29 

Descriptors^* Achievement Tests. Iiducatinnal 
Testing. •Nnrm«. Standardized TcM«. •Tcti Re- 
liabihtv. Test Results. Tests. 'Test Selection. 



KLC 



*tctt V4(|tJlt> 

The recommended procedure for achievement 
lett selection t% presented Following 4 review of 
lume fundjmentiit definitions of «t4t»tic«il pro 
perties of achievement tests (validity, rcliahility, 
jnd norms), ntjjitr conSMlerations to he applied in 
selecting iichicvemcnt tests arc itiscussed these 
consHlcralion^ arc (I) the characterntics of the 
school popuUtiitn. 12) the content and ohjcctives 
of the curriculum. |3) the purp«t\c< of testing, 
and (4) the u%c of test stores An append r< pro* 
vided d list of t! S publishers of iMmlardi/ed 
tests who issue Ic-kl catalogs (DH) 



dies, and t istening. and Different tut Aptitude 
Test tri each narrative, the following information 
IS givCii purpose of the test, population talcing 
(he test, date uf the test administration, and a 
summary vf results Appendices provide speciflc 
results for each test and State and national 
norms (KM) 
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Smith, CharUM 

CHlcfl«»-R«fertac«4 i^McMoieat. 
Pub Date 17 iut 73 

Note^t4p. Paper presented at Internationa! 
Symposium on Educational Testing (the Hague. 
The Netherlands. July 17, 1973) 
EDItS Prkr MF-S0.45 HC-S3.29 
DcKriptors—* Achievement Tests, •Criterion 
Referenced Tests. Educational Testing. Mea- 
.urement Techniques. *Nonn Referenced 
Tests. Speeches. SUndardixed TesU. 'Test In- 
terpreution, •Test Selection 
IdentiHers^* Mastery Learning 

Both criterion-referenced and norm-referenced 
measures are useful toots to the classroom 
teacher, but each has its specific uses. The 
criterion 'referenced measure is useful when one 
H interested in whether an individual possesses 
particular compctcmries and when there are no 
quotas as to how many possets thai skill. It is par. 
ticularty useful in assessing competence in 
Iteensed professions since tasks m these areas 
must he performed at specirubly high levels of 
competence. Criterion referenced assessment is 
also important to any subject area where future 
academic succeu n dependent upon cumulative 
information or skills, such as in mathematics. The 
norm-referenced measure should be used when 
selectivity is required, such asm choosing the 
most able candidate to fill a position or when 
only a limited number of candidates can be 
selected for vocational training or academic pur- 
suit The criterion -referenced measure points out 
whether an individual possesses particular skills 
or competencies, hut the norm -referenced mea- 
sure is better ahle to indicate how welt (he m- 
diyiduat performs in his competent area, The 
criterion referenced measure aims to discriminate 
t>ctween successive performance of a given in* 
dividual, while the norm referenced measure aims 
to discrimma;c hetween individuals within a par- 
ticular group <in A given measure. Criterion- 
referenced as\cssment. along with feedback and 
remedial procedures, can help teachers realize 
the goals of mastery learning with their students. 
(Author/KM) 
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FadaU, l^Verna M. 

Carstr AwarcMss Uvealory. Sliidsat BMkkL 

Sute Univ. of New York. Ithaca. Comett Inst, for 
Research and Development in Occupational 

Education. 

Spons Agency-New York State Education 
Dept.. Albany. Office of Oeeupatioiiat Educa- 
tion. 

Pub Date 73 

Noie--27p.; For Administrator Md Rascarch 

Guide 10 the Inventory, see CE 000 371 
CDtS Pritt MP-SMS HC.$3.39 
Descriptors- 'Career Education. Ed«calioAat 

Research. •Elementary Grades. •Meawircmeat 

Instruments. *Tests 
Identifiers- •Career Awareness 

The Inventory was constructed to measure 
career awareneu among ekmemary school stii- 
denU. In Test I studenu are shown a nMmbcr of 
pictures portraying workers. They are asked to 
identify the worker's occupation in each situa- 
tion. In Test II they identify which occupation 
requires a college education. Test III aawsaes the 
workers they may know; Test IV assesses their 
knowledge of workers who perform services from 
those who make products; Test V examines 
prestige: VI at occupational dusters; and VII at 
what workers in different jobs like to do. For in- 
formation on its construction, administration, nnd 
interpretation, see CE 000 371. (AG) 
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EvalnnllM %mUgnphy. 

North Carolina Univ.. Chapel Hill. Technical 

Auisunce Development System. 
Spons Agency -Office of Education (DHEW). 

Washington. D C. 
Puh Date 73 
Note-4tp. 

EDIS Price MF-St.AS HC-S3.29 

Descriptors-* A nnottted Bibliographies. 'Early 
Childhood Education. •Exceptional Child Edu- 
cation. Handicapped Children. *Parent A^ 
titades. Screening Tests. 'Testing 

Identifiers- TADS. Technical As«stance 
Development System 

Presented are brief descriptions of approxi- 
mately 140 tests suiuble for children under 6 
years of age and 10 measures for use with 
parents. Tests for children are tndesed by age 
range m months, by skiUs tested (knfuage. cogni- 
tion, self help, social 'affective, visual motor, and 
physical health.) and whether the test is designed 
for use in screening programs or to be completed 
by the parent. Usually miven fn» a imi i< fttt# 
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Hofpfnft, Ralph 

Tht ValMlty uf Te^s of Social lateUltcacc. 

California Unis . Los Angeles. Center for the 

Study of Evaluation 
Sp.»n« Agency ^Office of Education (DHEW). 

Washington, f) V 
Rcpmt No-CSI-'R-85 
Pub Date Apr 7) 

Note— 15p. Address presented to the (German 
Congress of Psychology iSaarhrucken. tier- 
many, October |V72| 
KORS Price .MF-$0.«5 HC-S3.29 
Descriptors— Behaviofat Science Research. 
*l':%aluation Icchniques. Fat tor Analysis. •In 
telligcticc 'lc«t%. Models. Performance Tests. 
Predictive Validity. Psychological Tests, *So« 
cial P*>cholog). Specthes. Mest Construction. 
Tests, *rest Vahdity 
lik'ntitlers— •Socul Intelligence 

Ihe rationjlc underlying tests tif vK'iat intet 
hj^cntr jnd snme of the pn-hlems inherent in 
thiiw tests jrc discussed To measure social intel- 
ligcncc. paper and pencil tests were developed 
wrhi«.b were 'situatmn free " These tests em- 
pit»>cd "^tt'icoiypK hrhavuir tif intlivutual 
other*" I he Miniuli uv:d in the behavioral tests 
wrcrc photit);rjph\ of people, artists' drawings, 
^nd c4iI<M»P\ fhc types of responses were 
generally f muted ro marking on jn answer sheet 
i»r writing a icspnnse A sciic% of tests for 
hehasior^l creativit) that did not use paper and 
pcn«.il. answer ^btfvt*. tir writing were developed 
Hiur types i.f peifitrmjncc tcMs were developed 
.ifld jdniiniUerctl to a sample of 10 people along 
with the papci-aad-pcii«a tests A new set of 
lestN. appro Sim ate ly tS^ iO. was developed foi 
bchd^itira; production Conclusions reached as .1 
/e^uli of two validation ^studies are that people 
with high verbal intelligence don's need 
behavioral intelligence to perform weft on the 
tests, and individuals with lower intelligence to 
perform well on the tests, and tndtviduats with 
lower intelligence sometimes stilt achieved very 
high behavioral scoies. Studies have also been 
done relsting stKiat intclhgence to certain demo- 
graphic variables A study investigating the pre- 
^ictKin of .academic jchievement correlated the 
behavioral-cognition tests with grades at a junior 
college, correlations of about SO were found with 
achievement in various course grades Three stu- 
dies of the UK of behavioral- cognition tests for 
predicting vocational success are discussed. Por- 
tions of the tests relating to factors of behavioral 
intelligence and factors of socul creativity and 
their tests are provided. (DB) 
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Saniaiary Report of Stetewlde Testing fmgi%m 
1971-1972. Evaluation Rrpnrt Na. SI. 

Hawaii State Dept of Education. Honolulu Of- 
fice of Instructional Services 
Report No-Eval-ft-81 
Piih Date 72 
Note- 60p 

EDRS Prke -MF-S0.6S HC-S3.29 

Descriprors—* Achievement Tests. * Aptitude 

Tests. Norms. Standard i7ed TesU. State Pro* 

giams. Tables (Data). Technical Reports. 

*1esting Programs. *Test Results 

Hav.iirs testing piogram for 1971-72 is 
described >iiid test results are provided Follow- 
ing .in introduction and a glossary of technical 
terminology. nair;itive summaries of ail the tests 
adminiMcred are provided. These test* are 
CalifornM Test of Mental Maturity. California 
Achievement Test Reading, SCAT. STHP-Read 
init. Mathematics. Wxiting. Science. Social Stu- 



mm^i CE 000 371 

Aa l aa t mant U OclmhM Caranr kwmnmmt. 

AMU Untv. of New York. Ithaca. CorncH Inst for 
RcMnrek and Dcvctopment in Occupational 
Edwcncion. 

Sfons Agency-New York Sute Education 
r>ept., AlbAny. Office of Ocenpniional Ednca- 
tion. 

Report Ho<-Rcs-Pub-74.| 
Pub DaU Aug 73 

Noi;<^40p.i<For Student Booklet* see CE 000372 
tots Prkf Mr*SO.#S HC*$3.29 
Oeacriptors^.AdminfStraloe Guld^a. *Cnreer Edu- 
cation, Ednoitional . Rescarcli, •Elemenltry 
Orad«f, fiiemenury School Cvrricalnni. *Mea- 
Mrcmant faatmmenU, Models. Occupatioaal 
Tinscen. Taat Construction* 'Test RaiulU 
M«ntif!era—*C a reer Awareness 

Tbc project focused on the awarenesa rok of 
tfco atcnmaUry achooi witHia career education 
m4 is bated Hrmly oa tha Scbool-board Com- 
prehaasive Career Education Model and the Oc- 
cupational Clustering System. A Theoretical basts 
for 'the element of career awareness in career 
•ducation wu defined. Th« aiistencc of career 
•wnrfacss aad the difTif renccs within this atement 
nmra doicrmiaad by an original insirunient 
dttitned i nd validated for use at these age levels. 
Implications for educators nnd for currkular im. 
ptnmantntiod ware aulgested by the research 
flodings. The instrument is intended as a tool for 
cUswoom teachers and othar aduealors interested 
\m tiitsting tbe caraer awarenass element as 
demofiiUated by thair studeats. An administra. 
tioii fliannal. Mmpte instrnnient. and two page 
WMioiiaphy are included. <Au(hor/AG) 
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author, publisher, and a dcKription covering test 
purposes, types of items, training needed to ad- 
minister test, and reliability and validity studies. 
Esamples of test for children described are 
Bayley Scales c' Infant Development. Bender 
Motor Gesuit Test. Burks Behavior Rating 
Scales, and the Goldman Fristoe Test of Articula- 
tion Examples of tests for parenU are the 
Baughman and Dalstrom Parent Interview 
Schedule. Inventory of Home Stimulation, and 
the Porter Parental Accepunce Scale. Addresses 
of test publishers are included. (DB) 
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Vroom^ ytctor H. 

A Mattl-DInicnslMai Mcnsnrr af Uadcr Btbatltr. 

Yale Univ.. New Haven. Conn. Dept of Adminis- 
trative Sciences. 

Spons Agency— OfTice of Naval Rasearch. Arling- 
ton. Va. 

Report No-AD-763»44l: TR-4 

Pub Date 21 May 73 

Note- 2) p. 

Available from — National Technical Information 
Service. Springfield. Va. 22151 (AO-763 441. 
MFSI.45.HC 13.00) 

Dncnatnt Nat AvalltMe from iDtS. 

Descriptors- 'Behavior Rating ScilnsrTirtor 
Analysis, 'taadersbip. Mathematical Models. 
* Measurement tnstrumanu. Technical ReoorU. 
•Tesis ^ 
The usefulness of the seU of cases developed in 
a previous technical report are etamined as 
potential tests of leadership. Each set of cases 
generates, from a single subject, a number of 
scores which can be logically derived and which 
hive sibsuntial face validity. The intercorrela* 
tions amoflt the scores, their sniit half reliahilitv 
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tnd the ctirrclttiont of tcoret with other mc»* 
•urcf of le«derihip behavior are eMmined, snd 
conctuftions are drawn concerning the uic of »uch 
tttu in leadership aiicMmaAt. (Author) 
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Jackson. Stevt Kltngtr. Hon 
CroM Caltarat Attitude Uveatory (asdl Tca< 
Maaual. 

l:duc4tion S»ervice Center Region 13. Auitin. 
Tei 

Spon» Agency^Bureju of Elementary and 
Secondary f-ducation (DHRW/OE). Washing- 
ton. DC Dtv of Bilingoal Education 

Sute- 64 p 

KURS Prke MF-S0.65 HC-$3.2f 

Oe^cripttifi Anglo Americans. 'Attitude TesU, 

'Culiural Factors, (ilementary School Students. 

l-thnic Groups 'language Role. Manuals. 

Me&icj» Americans, prcKhool Tests, Scoring. 

Secondary School Students. 'Student Testing. 

*Tesl Con%truciitin. Tests 
Identifiers- *Cro» Cultural Attitude Inventory 

The Cross Culfurjl Attitude Inventory provides 
4 means for mrjsunng the degree of positive or 
negative feeling Mrhich Mesiean-Amertcan jnd 
Angle sluJenis (ages ) to 18) have for the two 
cultures Present test validity '%% based on face 
validity and the rationale behind the item selec- 
tion and construction procedures The inventory 
also provides a springboard from which other 
ideas may come. The inventory is comprised of 
24 test Items that relate to language, facial 
characteristics, foods, games, clothing, sp^rfs. and 
flags The use of five facet beneath each item 
seems to work H'eil wiih children in a wide range 
of age. sex. and ethnic categories The test pro- 
vtdes a score based on an equal number of items 
representative of each culture. It » a relatively 
quick instrument to administer (20-30 minutes), 
and IS easy for both test administrator and sub- 
fccxt to understand The age range of subjects 
Who can be expected to understand and relate to 
the test IS from 3 to 12 >ears. although older sub- 
jects have been used, the test should be ad> 
ministered individually to those of junior-high age 
or older Administration of the test is discussed as 
to time considerations, physical facilities, materi- 
als, language considerations, special considera- 
tions by age group, and instructions to students 
(ages 1 through K ard ages 9 and above) and 
terms to be used for test items The test is scored 
hy assigning a value of 1 to 5 A copy cif the Test 
Data Recording Form is provided (Author/DB) 
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Roien. Pamela, Ed 

Test Collection Bulletin. Vol. 7. So. 4. 
F.ducational Testing Serv.ce. Princeton. N J 
Report N0-FTS.V0I-7-N0.4 
Pub Date Oct 73 
Note— 22p 

Available from-Test Collection. Educational 

resting Service. Princeton. New Jersey ()M54U 

(subscription $2.00. $2 50 foreign) 
fcDRS Price .MI>'*S0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors- Achievement Tests. Aptitude Tests 

Attitude Tests. Bulletins. Peru>nality Tests.' 

Preschool Education. *Pretchool Tests Prima 

ry Grades. Pubhcati'ont. •Reference Materials 

'Resource Guides. 'Tests 
Identifiers- Project Head Start 

In thii lest Collection Bulletin, annotated 
listings are provided of tests thut have been 
acquired b) Fducaiional Testing Service, of tests 
that have been announced, of test reviews and of 
neu references The test acquisitions arc 
catcgor:/ed as to type of test, as follows. 
Achievement. Aptitude. Personality Interests At- 
t»tudes. and Opinions, and Miscellaneous. Senso- 
ry-motor. I nidentified Tests thai are included in 
.1 special Head Start Test Collection are identified 
with a s>rAhol In addition, tests that are no 
longer available are listed, scoring services und 
svsjems arc cited, notes relating to tests ;ind test- 
•ng programs jre provided, addresses of 
publishers and organi/atjons whose material* and 
services arc mentioned in this bulletin are given 
and an index to Volume 7 ts included The final 
page of the bulletin provides subscription mfor- 
malinn relative to the Test Collection Bulletin 
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ftoMn. Fmrnrla, Ed 

TmIs F*r EineattoMlly OMfMUgttf AtfvlU. 

FducationsI Testing Service. Princeton. N J Test 

Collection 
Pub Dste iul 73 
Notc->l2p 

'Available from-Test Collection. Educational 
Testing Service. Rosedale Road. Princeton. N. 
J 08540 

EOKS Prkc MF-S0.4S HC*$3.2f 

Descriptors- Achievement Tests. 'Adult Basic 
Education. Adults. *Annoutc<J Bibliographies. 
Aptitude Tesu. 'DropouU. 'Educationally Dis* 
advanuged. English (Second Language). 
•Tests 

Sixty-five instrumenU. published between 1925 
and 1972. are described m this annoUted bibliog- 
raphy The devices are intended for adulu who 
have received only an elementary education, and 
adults who have completed high school b* t 
whose education was impaired due to learning 
disabilities or other educational handicaps. Both 
achievement and aptitiide measures are included, 
covering such areas as intelligence, abihty. leam- 
tng skills, non-verbal reasoning, vocabulary, read- 
ing, and mathematics The Spanish editions of 
several tests in Fnglish as a second language are 
presented The publisher's name and address is 
provided for each instrument. (NF) 
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Sdr<r«M9C Mcasurts; Gn49 7 m4 AMm. 
Educatumal Testing Service. Princctos. NJ. Test 

Collect ion. 
Pub DaU Jun 73 
Notc-7p. 

Available from-Tcst Collectioa. Educational 
i 01540^'*'^*' Pfincetoo. N. 

COks Price MF.S0.45 HC>$J.29 
Descriptors- 'Annouted BiMtographtcs. •Mea* 
surement Technique*, Personality TetU. 
•Secondary School StikfenU. •Self Concept 
TesU. Self Esteem. •Stuient Anitudes 
This 34-item annouted test bibliography deals 
with a variety of :urrently available measures of 
scjf.coocept and self.«steem. For ibe purposes of 
this listing, sclf-coficept was defined as a muU 
tidimensfonal construct encompassing the range 
of an individual's perceptions and evaluations of 
himself. Many of the devices conuined herein 
emphasfxe the learner's self-concept cr the »«- 
dividual's Conceptions of himself in the school en- 
vironment. However, several global measures are 
also described. Various methods for assessing 
self>conccpl. including direet observations, 
behavior ratings, self-reports, and projective 
techniques, are presented. The tllstnimenU 
described m this listing are appropriate for use in 
grade seven and above. Information waa obuined 
from the holdings and references of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service Test Collection. (Author) 
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Husen. Pamtla, Ed 

Measures of Self^Concept Grades 4-4. 
FducationsI Testing Service. Princeton. N.J. Test 

Collection. 
Pub Date Feb 73 
Note— 6p. 

Available from-Test Collection. Educsllonal 
Testing Service. Rosedsle Road. Princeton N 
J. 05540 

EORS Price MF*$0.45 HC*$3.2f 

Descriptors- • An notated Sibliographies. •Ele. 
mentary School Students. •Measurement 
Techniques. -Self Concept Tests. Self Esteem. 
•Student Attitudes 

This 3 1 'Item test bibliography deals with a 
variety of currently svailtble measures of ^If- 
concept and self-esteem. For the purposes of this 
l««ting. self concept was defined as a multidimen. 
sionai construct encompassing the range of an in* 
dividual's perceptions and evaluations of himself. 
Many of the device! contained herein emphssite 
the learner's self-concept or the child's concept 
tion of himself in the school environment. How- 
ever, several global measures are also described 
Various methods for asseuine ieir.cnnr#>nf inl 



eluding direct observations, behavior ratings, self- 
reports, and projective techniques, are prasented. 
The instruments dcKribed in this llstiag are ap- 
propriate for use with children In gradai four 
through sis. Information was obulnad from tha 
holdings and references of the Educational Tast* 
ing Service Teit Collection. (Author) 
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^ Cradtf *^ AdjMlsseac 

Educational Testing Service. Princeton. NJ, Test 

Collection. 
Pub Date Feb 73 
Note— 8p. 

Available from-Test Collection. Educational 
Testing Service. Rosedale Road. Princeton. N. 
i. 08540 
EDRS Price MF.SO.^-^ HC-$3.29 
Descriptors--AnnoUled Bibliographies. Elemen- 
tary School Students, Interest Tesu, •Measure, 
ment Techniques. School Environment •Stu- 
dent Adjustment. •Student Attitudes. Student 
Interestt. 'Student School Relstionship. Stu- 
dent Tescher Relationship 
^?'Li test bibliography lisu currently 

available measures of attitudes toward school and 
school adjustment. The eonstruct-attitudes 
toward school -encompasses pupils' attitudes 
toward themselves as learners, learning as a 
process, the school environment or classroom 
situation, specific school subjects, and teachers. 
In addition, the pupils' behavior is considered if it 
If indicative of their adjustment or lack of ad.tust- 
ment to the educational environment. Teacher 
ratings, self- report devices, and observation 
techniques are the various methods for assessing 
these attitudinal elements which have been in. 
eluded in the listing. Instruments described in this 
bibliography are appropriate for use with studenu 
in grades four through six. Information was ob* 
Uined fiom the holdings and references of the 
Educaticnal Testing Service Test Collection. 
(Author* 
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Roitn, Pamela, Ed. 

AftRiides Taward Sehaal and Sebaal AdjusiMM; 

Grades 7-12. 
Educational Testing Service. Princeton. N.i. Test 

Collection. 
Pub Date Mar 73 
Note — 7p. 

Available from— Test Collection. Educational 
Testing Service. Rosedale Road. Princeton. N. 
J. Ot540 
EOBS Price MF-$0.«5 HC-$3.2f 
Descriptors- •Annotated Bibliographies. Interest 
Tests. •Measurement Techniques. School En- 
vironment. Secondary School StudenU. 'Stu* 
dent Adjustment. •Student Attitudes. Student 
Interests. •Student School Relationship. Stu* 
dent Teacher Relationship 
This 53-item test bibliography litts currently 
available measures of attitudes toward school and 
school adjustment. The construct-attttudes 
toward school-encompasses pupils' attitudes 
toward themselves as learners, learning as a 
process, the school environment or clanroom 
situation, specific school subject, and taachars. in 
addition, the pupils* behavior is conshlefsd If It la 
indicative of their adjustment or lack of adjust- 
ment to the educationsi environment. Teacher 
rstings. self-report devices, and observation 
techniques are the various methods for assessing 
these attitudinal elements which have been in- 
cluded in the listing. Instruments described in this 
bibtiogrsphy are sppropriate for use with studenU 
in gradei ijven through twelve, tnformatlcn was 
obtained from the holdings and refarencas of the 
Educationsi Testing Service Test Collection. 
(Author) 
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aarabos, Jean, Comp. 

The Assessmeat ^ Mlaarfty Gr««psi An Am- 
sauced BlbMatmphr. EftlC IRCD UrbM Pto- 
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•«vaaiH««t Mrkt, NMMbtr 34, Amptu 1973. 

Columbia Univ.. New York. N.Y. ERIC 
CI«aH«ghou*« on the Urban DlMdvantagfd 

tponi Agancy-^ National I nit. of Education (D* 
HEW). Wathlngtoii. D C. 

Pub DaU Aug 73 

ConCract'OEC'O «-420Mf.asa7 

gPt I frtf M r-M.U HC*f 3.2f 

b«icrtpMft'^AchiavMM«I *TMla. *AnnoUted 
mm^fk^tt. AmtSt TmM. Cyturc Free 
Tail*. *e4ucaiioaal DtofiMsft. faUlHgence 
Tfttt, ^Minority Grotiff. Perionallty Teitl, 
f redictive Ability (Testing). Racial DifTereiicci, 
'Social DifTerencei. *Tciting, ^Tetting 
Probleml. Tctt Reliability. Test Validity 
The materials ci'ed here represent information 
on such divert but interrelated areas as* methods 
of assessing achievement, intelligence, personality 
factors, and attitudes, effects of testing on self 
concept and cnptoyment opportunities; predic* 
tion of academic success, reliability and validity 
of speciHc tests, criticism of the methods and use 
of asscument; test construction: use of assess* 
ment for educational placement and diagnosis, 
culture free and culture fair tests: performance 
differences on tests between majority and minor i* 
ty groups The educational lileratcre from the 
early I960's to the present from the following 
sources was searched' the ERIC system, the 
Library of Teachers College. Columbia Universi' 
ty. the in>housc document collection of the ERIC 
Information Retrieval Center on the Disad- 
vantaged, and several existing bibliographies A 
few pieced dated prior to I960 were included. 
The bibliography is arranged alphabetically by 
author and is followed by a subject index. Eucb 
citation IS cross-referenced under two oi more of 
the index terms which, hopefully, best describe 
the material. The bibliography is completely an* 
notated. For those documents whf^b deal only in 
part or peripherally with minority groups. rele> 
vant quotations are given or the relevant sections 
are dcKribed. A fuller annotation is included for 
(hose materials which deal totally with minority 
group a^ses^ment (Author/JM) 
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Saarni, Carolyn I. And Others 

The Vlcissttudet of Sex-Role AsacttmcnC. 

Pub Date Apr 73 

Note— iSp.. Paper presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Western Psychological Association 
(Anaheim. Calif . April 1973) 

EDRS Price MF-$0.«5 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— Anal) sis of Variance. •Identifica- 
tion (Psychological). • Measurement Instru. 
ments. •Ps>choIogiC''» Studies. Rating Scales. 
•Role Perception. Self Concept. •Sex Dif. 
ferences. Tables (Data). Technical Reports 

Identifiers— Ps>chologica I Femininity Scale, Sex 
Role Stereot>pe Scale 

A stud) of the ps)chologicat differences 
between maleness and fcmjieness is presented, 
"he sample studied consisted of four groups, ( 1 ) 
i4 pre-service nursing trainees, all female; (2) 57 
introductory psvcholog) students. 31 females and 
26 males. (3) 19 Caucasian non-college graduate 
adults. II females and 8 males, and (4) 27 radi- 
cal feminists Instruments used were Robert 
May's projective test technique, the Sex Role 
Stereotype Scale developed by Rosenkrantz. 
Broverman et al , Cough's scale for assessing 
"psychological femininit>" and the process of 
asking the subject whjt he thinks A 4 X 3 X 2 
multivariate analysis of variance for female sub* 
jects and a 2 X 3 X 2 multivariate analysis of 
variance for mate subjects were conducted to test 
for main effects and interactions of group mem- 
bership, marital status, and having children or not 
on the eight dependent variables derived from the 
four sex role instruments The results of the study 
showed the following two consistencies ( I } male» 
receive subsiantialty more masculine scores on 
the SextRolc S(''reot>pc Scale and the Cough 
Scale than women if the women's scores across 
the four groups are combined, and (2) one's peer 
group appears to influence the expression of sex» 
typed hehaviors and dispositions As to the validi- 
t) of sex-role assessment, current tests and scales 
do no distinguish among the differing degrees of 
significance of various sex-typed behaviors hut 
rather sum or average across various items of sex- 
typed behavior (CK) 
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(hern, Donald Huts 

Racial asd Ethale ilaa In AcblavaMaiM TeMa a«4 
What To Do About IC. 

Notc^9p 

EDRS Prkc Mr-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— •Achievement Tests. ^Criterion 
Referenced Tests. Cultural Differences. Ethnic 
Groups. •Norm Referenced Tests. Problem 
Solving. Program Evaluation. •Student Evalua- 
tion. 'Test Bias. Test Conltructicn. Teit 
Results 

A description of two proposals for alleviating 
the racial and ethr/c bias in tests of achievement 
used in schools is presented. One of them entails 
adding steps to the construction procedures used 
in building norm referenced achievement tests: 
the second entails using criterion- referenced 
achievement tests rather than standardized tests 
for certain purposes The principal uses of 
achievement tests are to: ( I ) evaluate the status 
of a student or a set of students in a class, school, 
or school system. (2) evaluate programs, curricu* 
la. and instructional materials; (3) dliignose 
problems; and (4) provide a basts for planning in* 
dividual, class, or system programs. The bias built 
into tests arises in the minds of those who write 
and edit the tests and from the procedures used 
to improve the tests. It is suggested that members 
of each of the groups concerned with the test 
participate in constructing the examinations from 
the start and to use item writers and editors that 
represent all major ethnic and cultural groups in 
the population. Criterion-referenced tests should 
be designed to show exactly what the pupils have 
learned: these tests should be used for f^cific 
diagnosis of school and program problems. «CK) 
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Pub Date Apr 73 

Note~l2p.; Paper prcs«fit«d tt Hm SotiUtwestem 

Psychological Atsociatioii MettSng, 4 April 

S973. San Antonio, Teua 
CORS Price MP-$«j6S MC*$3^ 
Dcicriptoft->*Anxkty. Attitudes* Behavior. 

'Behavior Change, College Students, 'Oescn. 

titintion, •Progreasiv« Relasatioii, 

Psychotherapy, testing PioMems 
Identiflen-^'Adiievemeflt Aaxkty Test 

The pfCMiit study compered the efbeta of as. 
eertion with that of proi^eiiive relaxatloii training 
in eystematlc desensitizntioo. Nineteen Ss were 
eelected on the bests of exemplUying high dc* 
biliuUng test eoxiety tcrording to Alpert and 
Haber*a <i960) Achievement Anile^ Test 
Resulu showed that test ejnioue Se who received 
either reUxetion or Assertive training eiperienced 
• aignificActly greaur reduction in debiJiUttng 
test anxiety on both the post- <p less than 0.001) 
•ltd six week fotiow-up <p less then 0.0!) met- 
eures than no-treatment control Si with cor- 
responding pre- treatment scores. Although the 
post-treatment measure indicated thet relaxation 
was aignificintly more effective then essenion, 
the six week follow-up €si)ed to reveal a signift- 
cant difference between the two parameters. In 
addition, assertive training wee shown to bring 
about a significant reduction In lest anxiety in al- 
most half the time t» relaxation. {Author) 
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Richardson. Frank €. 

A Setf'Study Manual For Studeau Oa Coping 
With Test-Takieg Aaxlety. 

Texas Univ.. Austin. Computer- Assisted Instruc- 
tion Lab. 

Spons Agency- National Science Foundation. 

Washington. D.C. 
Report No-TR-25 
Pub Date Sep 73 
Note-83p. 

EDRS Prke MF-$0.65 HC*$3.29 

Descriptors- •Anx.ety. •Computer Assisted In- 
struction. Independent Study. •Study Guides. 
•Testing Problems. •Tests 
A self'Studv manual for studcnU on cooine 



wtlh Uit-takin| anxiety is preKnUd aloag with a 

designed for um in conjunction with videotapes 
and practice of anxiety managemeat technkiues 
Ti.! ^^yif*/:i»^^it^»^^^ test.uWng seiJoii. 
The manual is p«rt of a program des^ to pro- 
vide a rcgulariy avutlable service for hUb {get. 
(RhT* '^"^^"^ computer-assietai iMinictioa. 
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Meeker, Mary M'erker, Hnherl 
Strategies for AsKssfag lateBcctaal Pettcrae la 
Black, Aagle, aa%' Mexlraa-Amerkaa 8afye-ar 
Aay Other Chndrta-^ead ImaBcatleas ler B4k* 
ealiea. 
Pub Date 173 J 
Note-32p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.«5 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors- Anglo Americans. Aptitude Tests. 
Cognitive Tests. Cultural Fjcton. CukUfe Free 
Tests. •Educational Testing. * Group Intel- 
ligence Tesu. Intelligence Quotient, •Intel- 
ligence Tests. Mexican Amcricafls./t*Mtnority 
Group Child-en. Negro Youth, Prognostic 
Tesu, Spanish Speaking. Student Testing. •Test 
Bias. Test Construction. Test Interpretation, 
Test Reliability. Test Validity 
Identifiers-'Stanford Binet intelligence Test 

In this analysis of intelligence testing of minori- 
ty ||roup children, the im plications of inadequute 
testing practices are discussed. Several aspecU of 
test design are examined: deficiencies in intel- 
ligence ttsllag. cultural bias, construct validity, 
snd diagnostic utHity. A sampte set af reeulto 
denved from a Sunford-Maet leel "^hiiiii 
to 257 respondenu is examinad: snifcajral 4m 
are included. The author coacludea Iket 
CGflOROt vesUgetioae of cultural biaaee in iataltoiri last- 

gus 523 ,ng have eetabMed the fact *at the «dit wWely 



used test pfoceduras asa 'peaaliii^' ||r <,i.^... 
glo. lower socioeconomic groups. ''TSchcrs are 
cautioned of th: dangers in using graup-lest 
results to plan academic programs aeered to in- 
dividual needs. (RL) 
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Rosen, Pamela, Ed. 
Teat CoB a ctl ea BuBethi VeL 7, No, 2, A^ if73. 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton. NJ. 
Pub Date Apr 73 
Note— I8p. 

Available fro'n--Test Collection, Educationai 
Testing Service. Princeton. NJ 08540 (Sub- 
scription $2 00. Foreign Readers $2.50) 
EDRS PHce MF.;o.«5 HC.$3.29 
Descriptors— Achievement Tesu. Aptitude Testt. 
Attitude Tesu, •Bulletins. ElemenUry School 
Students. Evaluation Techniques. Information 
Dissemination, interest Testt. •Measurement 
InstrumenU. Personality TesU, •Preschool 
Tesu. Testing. Test Reviews. •TesU 
Identifiers— •Head SUrt Test Collection 
The Test Collection Bulletin is a quarterly 
/ digest of information on tesU and test related ser- 
vices and activities. Each issue lisu acquisitions 
to the E-T-S-Test Collection, an extensive library 
of tests, questionnaires, record and report forms 
and other assessment devices. In this issue are 
147 measures of achievement, aptitude, per* 
sonality and attitudes, sensory-motor sicills. and 
miscellaneous tktlis^ Also included are announce- 
ments of tesU. test reviews, new references on 
measurement and evaluation, and a listing of tests 
no longer available. Some of the tests described 
are part of the special Head Start Test Collection, 
which has been established to provide informa- 
tion about instruments for those engaged in 
research involving young children. Such tests are 
specifically indicated (NE) 
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Delaware's Occupalkmai-Vocatloaal Educatiea 

Madel: Career Development DaU GitWrlH la* 

etrumenuUoa. 

Delaware Stale Board for Vocaltonal Education. 
Miiford. 

Spons Agency-Bureau of Adult. Vocational, and 
Technical Education (DHEW/OE). Washing* 
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ton. DC — 

Bureau No-0'36i 00i3 

Pub Date Aug 73 

Grant-OEG0-7i.0678(36i ) 

Note— 69p.. For related document, ice CI: 000 

710 

eDRS Prke Mr-$0.65 HC«$3.29 

Dcscfiptofs— 'Career Education. 'Data Collec- 
tion. Ouestionn aires. Resource Materials. Sur- 
vcys. •Teacher Developed Materials. Test 
Reviews. 'Tests. 'Test Selection. Test Validity. 
Vocational Education 

The booklet it an annotated compilation of 
data gathering instrumentation for use in 
planning, implementing, and evitluating career 
education programs It contains two sections ( 1 ) 
eighteen instruments developed b> Delaware's 
Occupational -Vocational Education Model pro- 
ject staff for speciHc use in the local school 
system and (2) six commercially available instru- 
ments. The major criterion for selecting tssts. sur- 
veys, and questionnaires was how well they mea- 
sured project objectives Commercially available 
instruments were used whenever feasible An ex- 
ample of each project-developed instrument is in- 
cluded. Addresses of publishers uf commercially 
available instruments are given Three b^sic 
critena for selecting a data gathering instrument 
are suggested; they are measurement validity, ap- 
propriateness, and administrative usability. (MS) 
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Oiedench. Pout B. 

V/Ut SUtewitfc TcfUag Can Do. 

Pub Date Nov 7 1 

Note~12p.: Taper presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teachers of En- 
glish (61st. Las Vegas. Ncvember 25-27. 1971) 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— 'Curriculum Evaluation. Education. 
•Educational Assessment. Evaluation. Learn- 
ing. "SUtc Surveys. •Testing. "Test Interpreta- 
tion. Test ResulU 

Statewide testing can serve four important 
functions; can illustrate superior results of a 
group of schools where no one would expect it 
and raise questions about how they accomplished 
it; statewide testing deals with the generally lower 
scores of disadvantaged minorities, it can put the 
differences in perspective by showing comparable 
differences between boys and girls; testing state- 
wide can deal with school effects other than 
knowledge and basic skills, as shown not only by 
an interest measure but also by data on attitudes 
toward school; and it can show that a particular 
program is producing substantial and socially im- 
portant results It IS not necessary to give the 
same test to ever>bod> m the whole state if the 
objective is to discover the strong and weak 
points in the state's educational system. (WR) 
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Sfgel. David 

State Testing and Kvaluatloa Programs. 

Office of Education (DHEW). Washington. D C. 
Report No-ClRC-320 
Pub Ddtc 5 1 
Notc-39p, 

F.DRS Price MF-$0.65 HC*$3.29 

Descriptors— •Educational Testing. Program 

De^-riptions. •State Progriims. "State Surveys. 

Student Evaluation. •Testing Programs 
Identiners— •State Testing Programs 

This report is concerned wilh the state testing 
.ind evaluation progrdm% winch were in effect 
during the year 1949-1950 Each program ac- 
count describes the agency which coordinated the 
program, the nature and purpose of the program 
including the tcst% administered, the uses of test 
results, and other pertinent information; and the 
pubhcatfons which were available from each 
Mate A nummary of the purposes for the Texas 
program ^ provided in the Appendix to illustrate 
variou<( uses of the results of state-wide testing 
States which had no program are so indicated 
(NF.) 
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SvmDwIum on an AlterMlive to Traditional Tr^t 



Rcporlliig. 

$pons Agency-Iowa Testing PrQgrsmi. Iowa 

City. 

Pub Date 10 Nov 72 

Note-55p.. Paper presented at Mid-South 
Research Association. November 10. 1972 

CDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors- Achievement TeiU. "Computer 
Programs. "Educational Testing. Feedback. 
ParenU. "Reports. Scoring. Sundardiied Tests. 
Student Evaluation. Student Testing. Teachers. 
"Test ReiulU. "Verbal Communication 

identiners— Madison Project. "Narrative Test Re- 
porting. Test Reporting 

This symposium presents an tlUmative to the 
numerical mode of reporting, and describes the 
work that has been done, and the work that is 
conunuing. in the area of computer-generated 
iiarrauve-format testing reporU Computer narra- 
tive testing reports are in a verbal form that 
eliminates the use of almost all numbers and 
technical terms These reports have been 
designed for the pupil, his parenU. and his 
teacher. The need for alternative reporting 
systems is discussed in terms of serving the 
unique needs of the examinee and others who 
;eceive reporU of his test scores. The application 
of computer technology to lest reporting covers a 
brief overview of verbal format testing reporU 
and describes the Madison Project with its ac- 
complishments and its limitations. The Iowa Pro- 
ject IS discussed in terms of its objectives and the 
kind of narrative reports that are planned. Each 
of the audiences of the reports is discussed in 
terms of their needs and the kinds of reports that 
are available to them. The presentation. The Fu- 
ture of Narrative Test Reports, sketches the cur- 
rent plans for the Iowa Project and some long- 
range possibilities and applications for narrative 
format reports. (END) 
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Cameron, Colin 

DteriahMliM \m Testing. BtbUograpliy. RevUcd. 
A^ 1973. 

Wisconsin Univ.. Madison Itfr. for Research on 

Poverty. 
Pib Date Apr 73 
N<7te-t46p. 

EURS Price MF«$0.65 HC-$6 J8 

Descriptors— "Bibliographies. "Disadvantaged 
(Uoups. Employment Interviews. "Equal Op- 
{X'>rtunities (Jobs). "Minority Groups. Predic- 
tive Ability (Testing). "Test Bias. Testing 
Pri^blems 

Over one thousand books and articles 
puMMKd between 1942 and 1973 are listed in 
this biblx>traphy. These ciutions are concerned 
not only ^ith discriminatory testing, tntcrvicwing 
and recmt^ing procesKS. but gl<o with effortt on 
tlie part 0I em payers to ovcrcoii tiiese 
problems. Emphuis is placed on discrimination in 
the employment and ability testing of adulu. 
rather than ac^nlemic testing, although important 
citations of the latter, as well as the testing of 
children, are included. Many of the entries are 
annotated. A list of sources for researchers who 
are interested in further developments on the 
topic of "Discrimination in Testing" is included. 
(MP) 
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Tcftlng. 

National Education* Association. Washington. 

D.C. Div. of Instruction and Professional 

Development. 
Pub DaU 73 
Note-44p. 

Available from— Instruction and Professional 
Devel'^nncnt. National Education A$%<»ciati«n, 
! 20 1 Sixteenth Street. N W.. Washington. DC 
20036 (No price quoted) 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC.$3.29 

Descriptors— "Educjtional Testing, •(iuidclmcv. 
•Profession J I Assocldtion*. •Standardized 
Tests. Teacher CcrtiOcation. Tejchcr Educa- 
tion. •Testing 

Idcniificr^— •National Educntion As-.ocwtion. 
NEA 

This IS a report of the findings and recommen- 
dations of the Division of Instruction and Profes- 
sional Development of the National Education 
Association (NEA) on testing NEA called for a 



moratorium on standardized testing in 1972 and 
created the task force on testing, whose work is 
summarized in this report. After an introduction 
sUting the problem, the document presents NEA 
resolutions and new business items on testing. In- 
cluded in this are statemenU of task force Uliefs. 
some of which are as follows a) some measure- 
ment und evaluation in education is necessary; b) 
certain measurement and evaluation tools are 
either invalid, unreliable, out of date, or unfair 
and should be withdrawn from use (shaii^ly 
criticized were sUndardired achievement and in- 
telligence tesU as they affect biljngual/bfcultural 
studenU; c) the training of those administering 
tests is inadequate, and schools of education, 
school systems, and tcstug industry must tjke 
this responsibility: d) there is overkill in the use 
of sundardardized tests; and e) the National 
Teacher Examinations are an improper tool and 
must not be used for certification, selection, sa- 
lary determination, tenure, dismissal, and similar 
matters. The document includes recommenda- 
tions for immediate action and further study. 
"The Report of the Committee on Accountability 
to the NEA Representative Assembly July I973** 
and a bibliography. (M) 
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Stnte Testing Profranu: 1973 RcvWmi. 
Educational Testing Service. Princeton. NJ.-. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Testt. Measurement. 

and Evaluation. Princeton. NJ. 
Pub Date Nov 73 
Note-6Sp. 

Available from — Available from Advtsoiy and 
Field Services. Educatio.iat Testing Service. 
Princeton, NJ. Og540 for $4.00 

EDRS rricc MF«$0.65 HC*$3.29 

Descri0on^«Educatio<i«l AH«SMMnt« "Educa- 
tional Pirograma. "Sute Surveys. *TMling Pro- 
gmflM 

IdentfTiers— State Testing PrograaM 

The purpose of the survey was to obtain infor. 
mation to prepare a profile of slate laaitng pro- 
grams. One sactioa of the report nunituricif the 
dau on the 42 testing programs tliac waas operat- 
ing in 33 sutes during the 1972-73 school year. 
This summary tabulates the findings of eight 
major arras covering all the questions asked dur« 
ing the interviews, including: purposes of pro- 
grams; management aspecU. population tested: 
instrumentation: data collection and processing; 
norms; dissemination; and prospects for the fu- 
ture. Detailed program descriptions for each state 
are presented in the second section. Finally, the 
two appendices present an item by item response 
summary across states and programs and a copy 
of the interview Jtuide. (MP) 
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t^venson, Hanna 

RellabiUty and Validity of the l*P* and C Scain • 
A Muttidlmensional Vtew of toots ol Coatrol. 

Pub Date Aug 73 

Note-9p.; Paper presented at American 
Psychological Association Convention (Mon« 
treat. Canada. August. 1973) 
EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— Activism. Behavior. "Behavior Rat- 
ing Scales. Citizen Participation. Dissent. 
"Locui of Control. Parent Influence. PatienU 
(Persons). Personality Studies. Personality 
Theories. Predictive Validity. Psychological 
Characteristics. Reinforcement. Social 
Behavior. "Test Reliability. "Test Validity 
Identifiers- Rotter* Internal External (IE) Scale 

The paper contains a discussion of the modifi- 
cation of Rotter's Internal External Scale into the 
three scales of Internal. "Powerful Others, and 
Chance orientation!; The tripartite, multidimen. 
sional view of lo'^us of control was developed 
because the validity and usefulness of Rotter's 
lumping expectancies of fate, chance, and power- 
ful others together under the rubric of external 
control were questioned. Data are provided in- 
dicating that the refinement of the Internal Exter- 
nal 5calc IS justified. The three predicted orienta- 
tions emerged in factor analyses, and scores on 
the scales were differentially related to such vari- 
ables as philosophy of human nature, involve- 
ment. Information, activism, psychopathology. 
and perceived parental upbringing. (Author) 
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Jac\>bs, Stanley S. 
THe EviluatioA of tM Culturally Oiffcrtnl: Prt- 
ScImo), Primary unA Elementary Ate ChUdren. 

Pub Date 3 1 Oct 73 

Note— 22p.; Paper prcMnted ut the 4th Annual 
Convocation of the Northeastern Educational 
Research Association. Ellenville. N.Y.; October 
31-November 2. 1973 

EORS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriotors— •Children. Elementary School Stu- 
denU, Preschool Children, •SUndardlzed Testi, 
•Student Evaluation. Syntax. *TeKt Bias. Test 
Construction. 'Testing Problems, Test Relia* 
biiity. Test Validity 

This report asserts that the evaluation of young 
chridren can be viewed an* a classic case of 
evaluation of the culturally different Emphasized 
U the fact that nut only are the majority of tests 
developed with an adult's perspective concerning 
adequacy of directions, items, and formats, but 
'tlso the evaluation of the products is carried out 
within the context of adult experience and imper* 
feet memory. Selected research literature con* 
ccrning factors influencing the evaluation of 
young children is reviewed. Some new data is 
presented, including a syntactic analysis of verbal 
directions for children's tests and an ar^alysis of 
the difTicuity of directions read by children on 
other instruments The normative equivalents of 
changC'levei scores on a number of standardized 
measures of cognitive variables are examined 
The evidence supports the original conceptuaiiza* 
tion of cultural bias. (Author/NE) 
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citrk, Kenneth E., Meaiuremtnt tnd BvMJmtion 
m CtudMocc v3 n3, ppW^lO, Oct 72 
•VoctUonil Intends. Te$t Interpreution, 
•McMurcmcnt Insirumenu, •Vocition*! Coun- 
selin|» *Counsclor Role» Counselor 
The MinnetoU Voctliona! Interest Inventory 
provides scores that directly relate to many of 
the issues counselors and counselees discuss. The 
C9unselor who hu such information at hu 
disposal can give meaningful assisunce to an 
individual facing a decision regarding his future 
career. (Author) 



EJ 066 049 090 CG 505 012 

Tbe Career PJanjiiBg Profram^More than a Teat 
Battery Hanson, Gary R.; Cole, Nancy S., 
Measurement snd EvaJuMtion in Gu/dtncc, v5 n3, 
PP415.419, Oct 72 
•Career Planning, •Tests, •Vocational Counsel- 
ing. •Counselor Role. Counseling. Testing. 
Testing Programs 
In response to Goldman's allegation io volume 4 
of this journal that testing and counseling are not 
complementary, the author describes the Career 
Planning Program which represents one attempt 
to improve the relationship between tests and 
counseling. (Author) 



EJ 066 3«7 180 CG 305 009 

Tbe Baab for a Lattiag RelaHoaship Betiraea 
TmU aad Coaaseiing Layton, Wilbur L., Mess- 
urement and EvMlustion in GuidsncCf v3 n3 
pp403.407, Oct 72 

•Tests. •Counseling. ^Testing. •Counselor 

Role, •Test Interpreution 
Goldman's conception of the relationship be- 
tween tests and counseling baaed on his remarks 
in an article in volume 4 of this journal is 
rejected because of the surplus meaning in the 
marriage analogy. (Author) 
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Its' Time to Pst Up or Skat Up Goldman, Uo, 
Messurement and Evaluation in Guidance^ v5 n3, 
PP420-423, Oct 72 
•Tests, •Counseling, •Counselor Role, •Meas- 
urement. •Measurement Goals, Testing 
Tests and measurement have fallen short of the 
contributions to counseling expected of them. 
The writer ukes the position that inadequacies of 
both tHe tests and counselors are responsible and 
that major changes are needed if tests are to 
continue to have a place in the counseling 
process. (Author) 
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TIm Effect of Verbal Approval Upo« tkc 
P^rforwaace of MiddU* aa^ Lower-Class Tkird- 
Grade CUMrea oa tbe WISC Galdieri, Anthony 
A ; And Others, Psychology in the Schools, v9 
n4, pp404.408, Oct 72 

•Socioeconomic Status, •Lower Class Students, 
•performance Factors. •Intelligence Tests, 
•Testing, ElemenUry School StudenU, Testing 
Problems 

Results of the study indicate that regardless of 
the presence or absence of verbal approval by the 
examiner during the administration, there was no 
significant difference in children's test perform- 
ance on the WISC. (Author) 
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OVIS-A Noapredicdag Device D'CosU, Ayrt* 
G , Measurement and Evaluation in Guidance, v5 
n3. pp41 1-414, Oct 72 

•Tests, •Vocational Counseling. •Testing. 

•Measurement Instruments, Prediction, High 

School Students 
The Ohio Va;/»iional Interest Survey was de- 
signed to serve primarily as an occupational 
exploration device for high school students. The 
OVIS profile presents measured interests along- 
side vocational plans and thus facilitates an 
individual learning process with which the 
counselor can assist. OVIS emphasizes a marriage 
between testing and counseling. (Author) 



EJ 067 405 520 CG 503 082 

A Word of Caatioa oa tbe Use of tbe WAIS 
Walker, Kenneth P.; Walker. Carol A.. PsycHoh 
gy in the Schools, v9 n4. pp374-378. Oct 72 
•Intelligence Tests. •Tests. •Sundardized 
Tests, •ReUrdation, Testing Problems 



EJ 068 094 190 CG 505 128 

Comparison of Satisfied and Dissatisfied Users 
of Holland's Self-Directed Search Colhns. Anne 
M.; Scdiacck. William E.. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, v 1 9 n5, Sep 72 

•Occupational Guidance, •Self Evaluation. 

•Vocational Counseling. •Tests. •Counseling 

Effectiveness. College Freshmen 
This study provides some evidence that individu- 
als may find the Self Directed Search differential- 
ly satisfactory m vocational counseling. (Author) 
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The Relationabip of Each of Sex Scales of tbe 
Study Attitades aad Methods Sarvcy (SAMS) to 
Each of Two CHteria of Acadeafc Achlcvemcat 
il. \ 9*"»»wJty College Miller, Doris Crane; 
Michael. William B., Educational and Psychologi- 
cal Measurement, v32 n4, ppl 107*10, W 72 
•Academic Achievement, •Community Col- 
leges, •Predictive Validity. •Measurement In- 
struments, Factor Structure, Predictor Varia- 
bles. Multiple Regression Analysis, Tables 
(D»t»). (•Study Attitudes and Methods Survey. 
SAMS] 
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An InstraaieBt to Measure Vocatioaal Maturity 

Westbrook, Bert W,; And Others, Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, v32 n4, ppl 131- 
3, W 72 

•Vocational Adjustment. •Measurement Instru- 
ments. •Test Validity, •Test Reliability, Test 
Construction. (•Vocational Maturity, Cognitive 
Vocational Maturity Test, CVMT] 
This report describes the Cognitive Vocational 
Maturity Test (CVMT), and instrument designed 
to measure career knowledges and abilities within 
SIX areas of the cognitive domain of vocational 
matunty, as well as offers validity and reliability 
data. (Authors) 
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Relationships between tbe California Test of 
Mental Maturity and tbe Stanford Acbievement 
Test Battery at tbe Primary Levels Merenda. 



Peter F.; And Others, Educational aad Psychohg- 
icai Measurement, v32 n4, ppl079-87, W 72 
•Aptitude Tests, •Achievement Tests, •Com- 
parative Analysis, •Measurement Instruments, 
Primary Grades, Correlation, Tables (DaU), 
(•Canonical Correlation Analysis, California 
Test of Mental Maturity, SUnford Achieve- 
ment Test] 
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Myers Acbievement Motivatioa Scale: A Valida* 
tioa Stady Stewin, L.; Nyberg, V., Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, v32 n4, ppl 103- 
6, W 72 

•Test Vahdity, •Motivation. •Rating Scales. 
•Measurement Techniques. Secondary School 
StudenU. Intelligence Quotient, Grade Point 
Average, Tables (DaU). (•Myers Achievement 
Motivation Scale, Canada] 
Several differences existed between the sample 
described in Myers* study (Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25, 355-363) 
tnd that of the present study, particularly 
concerning educational aspirations and environ- 
menUl factors (Authors/CB) 
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Oa BUcfc Intelligeace Williams, Robert L., 
Journal of Mon- White Concerns in Personnel and 
Guidance, vl nl. pp9-14. Oct 72 
•Intelligence. •Negroes. •Achievement Tests, 
•Cultural Factors, •Test Bias. Intelligence 
Tests. Culture Free Tests 
The author concludes that the continued aJminis. 

traditional ability tests to Black 
children without correcting for the cultural bias is 
a violation of the child's constitutional riahu. 
(Author) ^ 
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Test Review Gable. Robert K., Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, vI9 n6, pp365-570, Nov 

•Tests, •Work Attitudes. •Test Reviews, Evalu- 
ation, (•Work Values Inventory] 
The reviewer concludes that the Work Values 
Inventory is not psychometrically adequate for 
gathering vocational information relevant to an 
individual's vocational decision. Donald Super, 
author of the WVI, comments on the review. 
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^lor Analysis of tbe Weebaler Preaebool aad 
Primary Scale of Intelligence (Wppsi) Hollen- 
beck, George P Kaufman, Alln S.. Jouni$l of 
Cimicil Psychology v29 n I . pp4 1-5, iin 7J 
Factor Analysis. • Factor Structure, •IntelH- 

Tf?^*\*T5?i ^'"^'^y' ^*'^y childhood. 

Tables (DaU), CWechsler Preschool k Prima- 
ry Scale of Intelligence, WPPSI] 
Results were quite similar for each of the factor 
analytic procedures, an indication of a strona 
underlying structure of the WPPSI tests. Regard- 
less of the factor analytic technique used, two 
factors appeared-one clearly verbal and th« other 
clearly performance-at each of the three ate 
levels. (Aythors) * 
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Sixul BiM is latirett Mtatii««t«t Hinnon, 
Lenore W., MeMsurement Mitd BvtluMtion in 
GuidMcc, vS n4. pp496«S01. Jun 73 
•Interest Tests. •Sex DifTerences. •Bias, •Occu* 
pationil Choice, •Test Bias, Testing. Test 
Construction, Mcuuremcnt 
Bias in interest testini occurs if tests are used to 
encourage an individual to consider, enter, or 
reject an occupation or type of occupation on the 
basis of an irrelevant variable, sex. In general, the 
eatemaliy referenced inventories, which reflect 
the current sute of affairs and have well 
established predictive powers, have the most 
Dotenttal for sexual bias. (Author) 
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Some Useful Tests for Muriate Couaseliag 
Philhps> Clinton E., FMUn'/y Coordmstor, v22 nl, 
PP43-53. Jan 73 
•Marriage Counseling, •Te^ts, •Evaluation, 
•Adult Counseling, 'Personality Assessment, 
Family Counseling, Interpersonal Relationship, 
Mariul Instability 
Many who do marriage counseling are unaware 
of the vast amount of test matcnals which are 
available to them or of those tests which might 
well aid them and their clients in the process of 
counseling. Some widely u«ed tests in marriage, 
family, and premarital counseling are discussed, 
and resources are listed (Author) 



EJ 071 391 180 CG 505 351 

Mcasurenent in CoiuucUAg Rescardb A Review 

Zytowski, Doneid G.; Betz, Ellen L, Counseling 
Psychologist, v3 pt. ? :i4, i^p72-79, 72 
•Research, •Mcasu'trac! t •Counseling, •Meas- 
urement IpiUuments, •Re'earch Reviews (Pub- 
lications). Counselor Characteristics, Psychome* 
tries, Cou.iseling Effectiveness, Raang Scales 
A review of several lei ding counseling journals 
and some books reporting mijor research projects 
was performed, covering material from 1961 to 
the present. Instruments were sorted as follows: 

(1) Counselor characteristics measurements, and 

(2) Counseling relationship md effectiveness 
measurements. Also examined were areas of 
reliability and validity research. (CI) 



EJ 072 202 450 AA 514 695 

Immediate Knowledge of Resalts and Test 
Performaace Bee son, Richard O.. Journal of 
EducMtionsI Resesrch, v66 n5, pp224-26, Jan 73 
•Academic Achievement, •Student Evaluation, 
•Test Results, •Test InterpreUtion, •Analysis 
Of Vanance, Edu(..;iional Research, Statistical 
Analysts, Reinforcement 
The purpose of this study wis to investigate the 
possible effect of students having an immediate 
awareness of the results of tests they have taken 
and how that knowledge influences further test 
performance. (Author/ RK) 



EJ 073 955 520 AA 515 048 

Tests fiave Many U^es But Beware the Abuses 
Instructor v82 n7. pp50'2. Mar 73 
•Standardized Tests. •TcM Results. •Student 
Testing. •Test Interpretation, •student cvalua* 
tton. Manuals. Seores. Test seieetion. Achieve' 
nient Tests 

Analyses the uses thbt can be made from test 
data and the influences such c^aia can hdve on 
eommunicalion viith communities, in the cvalua* 
turn of school'^' cfreLlivcncss. and student's 
placement (Author /RK) 
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For Millions of Children, the United Teaching 
Profession Says •\No** to Statewide Testing 
Lchrhaupt, Arthur, SJBA Rcmcw, v46 n4. pp24' 
5.27. Dec 72 



• Icsiing. •Group Intelligence Testing, •Testing 
Programs. 'Stale Government, State Programs. 
State Legisldtmn. Teachers. ('New Jersey] 
Believes that jhc New Jersey Commission of 
Education's Polity of state-wide testing creates 
an "atmosphere of repression against teachers" 
and "curbs imagination and innovation" in 
children (DS) 



EJ 078 793 520 RC 501 223 

Measurement of Intelligence and Language 

Differences Vasquez, James, Aitlan, v3 nl. 
PPI55.63, Spr 72 
•Intelligence Tests. •Language Tests, •Mexican 
Americans. •Nonverbal Tests. •Test Bias, 
Culture Free Tests, Educational Philosophy 
Translated and novcrbal tests are discussed as 
techniques for measuring intelligence and lan- 
guage differences in the Chicano child. (NQ) 



EJ 079 508 190 TM 500 908 

Relationships Between the EPI Scales and the 
16 PF, CPI, and EPFS Scales Edwsrds, Allen 
L , Abbott, Robert D . Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, v33 n2, pp231-8. Sum 73 
•Measurement Instruments, •Rating Scales. 
•Personality Assessment, •Factor Structure. 
•Comparative Analysis, Tables (Data). (. Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule, California 
Psychological Inventory, |6 Personality Factor 
Questionnaire, Edwards Personality Inventory] 
Study was undertaken to determine the degree to 
which the EPPS, CPI, and 16 PF scales arc 
correlated with the EPI scales and to determine 
the degree to which the scales in all four 
invcnlorie' arc measuring the same common 
traits (Authors) 



EJ 081 158 180 CG 505 992 

The Weehsler in Personality Assessment: Object 
Assembly Subtest as Predictive of Bodily Con- 
cerns Stewart, Denton J , And Others. Journal of 
Consulting and Clinical Psychology, v40 n3. 
PM488. June 73 

•Research. •Pcr>onaliiy Assessment, •Psycho- 
logical Tests. •Psychological Evaluation, Mcsi 
tnierpretaticin. Psychological Studies 
Research is contradictory concerning ability of 
the Weehsler Object Assembly (OA) subtest to 
predict bodily preoccupations. This study presents 
data from an objective personality test that do 
not support the hypothesis that bodily concerns 
are indicated by impaired performance on the 
WAIS OA subtest. (Author) 



EJ 081 177 180 UD 502 498 

A Note on Minority Group Test Bias Studies 

Rcilly, Richard R. Psychological Bulletin, v80 
n2. ppl30-l32. Aug 73 

•Test Bias. •.Minority Groups, •Ethnic Studies. 

•Soeioeultural Patterns. •Statistical Analysis. 

Culturally Disadvantaged. Self Concept, Cross 

Cultural Studies 



EJ 081 915 420 PS 502 729 

A Locus of Control Measure for Fresehool 
Children Stephens, Mark W, Delys, Pamela. 
Developmental Psyvhology, v9 nl, pp55<65. Jul 
73 

•Psychological Studies. •Preschool Children, 
•Measurement Techniques, •Question Answer 
Interviews, •Expectation, Correlation, Early 
Experience, Parent Influence, Data Analysis, 
Remforcement 
This paper (a) describes the rationale and 
development of the StcphenS'Dclys Reinforce* 
ment ContinSeno Interview method for assessing 



locus of control expectancies in children as young 
u preschool age and (b) summarizes rcauitt of 
subsequent atudies bearing on reliability, validity, 
and problems of the method. (Author/RK) 



FJ 082 088 490 CG 505 881 * 

Revision and Validation of the Trttai-Carkkuff 
RelationsWp Questionnaire Lin, Tten-Tch, Meas- 
urement and Evaluation in Guidance, v6 n2. 
PP82-86. July 73 * 

•Relationship, •Interpersonal Relationship, , 

•Counseling Effectiveness. •Counselor Role. 

•Measurement Techniques. Counselor Evalua- 

tion 

A demand f a short, valid, and reliable scale to 
measure the counseling relationship was met by 
revising and validating the Truax-Carkhuff Rela* 
tionship Questionnaire. (Author) 



EJ 082 289 AA 516 385 

An Evaluation of Forced<Qiotcc ud Thie*FaUe 
Item Formats in Personality Asscssmbnt 

Jackson, Douglas N.. And Others. Journal of 
Research in Personality, v7 nl. pp21-30. Jun 73 
•Personahly Assessment. •Evaluation. 'Forced 
Choice Technique, • Psychological Studies. 
•Peer Groups, Females. Questionnaires. Data 
Analysis. Tables (Data). Correlation 
The reliabilities and validities of true-false and 
forced-choice formats in personality assessment 
were compared. (Author) 



EJ 082 454 CG 506 023 

Relationships Among the Edwards Fersonality 
Inventory Scales, the Edwards Fersonality Frcf- 
erencc Schedule. ;ind the Personality Research 
Form Scales Edwards. Allen L.: Abbott, Robert 
D.. Journal of Consulting and Clinical 
Psychology, v40 nl. pp27.32. Feb 73 

•Research. •Personality Tests. •Test Results. 

•Test Interpretation. •Correlation, Evaluation 
The present study was undertaken to determine 
the degree to which the EPPS and PRF scales 
are eorrelaied \kith the KPI scales, and also to 
determine the degree to \khich the scales in all 
three inventories are measuring the same com- 
mon traits. (Author) 
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The IQ Puzzle: What Are We 
Kagan. Jerome. Inequality in Edm., 
13, Jul 73 

•Testing Problems. 'Test Bias, •Inieihgcnee 
Quotient. •Inlenigence Differences. •Minority 
Groups, PubliL Schoiils 

Discusses weaknesses and cultural biases of 

mtelligenee tests. (JF) 
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Separate and Unequal Again Green. Winifred. 
Inequality in Education nl4. ppl4.16. Jul 73 
•Testing Problems, •Ability Grouping. 'Equal 
Education, •Minority Groups. •Racial Discrimi- 
nation. School Integration. Public Schools 
Discusses how testing and tracking affect stu- 
dents Argues that groupmg reinforces years of ' 
discriminatory treatment in the education of 
black children, locking them into classroom 
situatinns in which the stigmas and hopelessness 
are the same or worse than in the days of 
separate but unequal schools (JF) » 
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Problems in the Use of Educational Tests 

Jackson. Paul H . Mathematical Spectrum, v4 n2. 
0049-59. 71/72 



ERiC 



'Educational lesting. 'Mathematical Models. 

*Test Reliability. 'Test Validity. Oassification. 

Mathematics. Measurement. Prediction. Sam* 

pling. True Scores 
A tr ;f survey of the math'^matics involved in the 
theory of educational testing,. (MM) 
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IQ TesU ind Their Edttcational Supporters 

Jorgenscn. Carl C. Journal of Social Issues. v29 
nl. pp33.40. W 73 

•Intelligence Tests, -Test Bias. •Negro Stu- 
dents. "Test Validity. •Administrator Responsi- 
bility. Testing Problems. Educational 
Diagnosis. Test Rehability. Educational Ac- 
countability. Test Interpretation 
IQ tests are used to judge the mental capacities 
of bUck Americans, a fact which places a 
tremendous ethical responsibility on those in- 
volved in IQ test research and administration 
most IQ test developers and administrators have 
abrogated ihis responsibility (Author/JM) 



084 104 CO 506 145 

A Comparison of Wechster Preschool and 
Primary Scale of Intelligence and Stanford 
Blaet Intelitgence Scale Scores for Disadvan- 
taged Preschool Children Anthony. John J . 
Psychology in iftc Scftotyls. vlO n3. pp 297-29 9. 
Jul 73 

•Preschool Children, •Disadvantaged Youth. 
•Intelligence Level. •Intclhgence Tests. •Meas- 
urement Techniques. Intelligence. ( Wechsler 
Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence, 
Stanford Binct Intelligence Scale] 
rins comparative study of these two instruments 
indicates that they yield similar IQ scores when 
used in the assessment of disadvantaged pres- 
chool children. (Author) 
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Identification of Diagnostic StreoRths and Weak- 
nesses on the McCarthy Scales of Children's 
Abilities Ys&eldyke. James E, Samuel. Simon. 
Psychology tn the Schools, vIO n3. pp304-307 
Jul 73 

•Diagnostic Tests. 'Measurement Techniques. 
•Children. •Ability Identification. •Identifica- 
tion. Ability 



EJ 085 222 SO 502 086 

Ability TeaU? A Shot la the Divh Petrovsky. 
Arthur V . Prospects, v3 n2. pp|79-l8|, Sum 73 
•Educational Theories. •Psychological Testing, 
•Educational Testing. •Test Interpreution. 
•Predictive Ability (Testing), Measurement 
Techniques. Testing Problems. Test Reliability, 
Predictive Validity 
Several areas of controversy between Soviet 
pyscholofists and their Western colleagues con- 
cerning the usefulness of tests for measurement of 
menul ability are noted in this article. The 
author outlines test procedures atiggested by 
Russian psychologist. Lev Vygotsky. (SM> 



EJ 085 77! CG 506 366 

The Measaremeni of Cognitive Vocational Matu- 
rity 'A'estbrook. Bert W.; Parry-Hill. Joseph W . 
Jr.. Journal of Vocational Behavior, v3 n3. pp239- 
251. Jul 73 

•Employment Qualifications. 'Occupational In- 
formation, •Vocational Maturity. 'Work Envi- 
ronment. •Measurement Instruments. Test Reli- 
abihty. Cognitive Development. Vocational 
Development. Test Construction, ( Cognitive 
Vocational Maturity Test] 
Describes an instrument designed to measure an 
individual's level of cognitive vocational maturity 
in six areas- Fields of Work. Job Selection. Work 
Conditions. Education Required. Attributes Re- 
quired, and Duties When vocational choices 
were in agreement with field of interest and 
ability level, scores on the subtests were higher. 
Mean scores on all subtests increase across grade 
levels, supporting the claim that vocational 
maturity i)chaviors are developmental ones. (Au- 
thor/EK) 
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A Scale to Measure Attitudes Toward Working 

Alfano. Anthony M.. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, v3 n3. pp329-333. Jul 73 

•Employment. •Unemployed. •Work 
Attitudes. •Measurement Instruments. •Rating 
Scales. Semiskilled Workers. Skilled Workers. 
Unskilled Workers 
A scale, developed to measure an individual's 
attitude toward work and the relationship be- 
tween length of unemployment time and work 
attitudes, was administered to subjects who were: 
(I) employed ^borke^S"in unskilled. :emi-skilled. 
and occasionally skilled jobs: (2) unemotoyed but 
actually seeking employment: (3) chronically 
unemployed. The scale differentiated theie groups 
readily, esublishing that a relationship exists 
between work attitudes and length of ur employ- 
ment (Author) 
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A Comparison Of Urban And Rural RtUability 
Estimates For The Boehm Baaic Coacapt Test 

Houch. Cherry K.: And Others, Psychology in 
The Schools, vIO n4, pp430-432, 73 
•Concept Formation, *Rural Urban 
Differences, 'Test Reliability. •Socioeconomic 
Influences. •Cognitive Tests. Primary Grades, 
( Boehm Basic Concept Test] 
This study determined reliability of the Boehm 
Basic Concept Test (designed to asstat the 
primary teacher assess basic conceptual know!* 
edge) for rural kindergarten and first grade 
children. They found the rural rdiabittty to be 
less than that reported for urban samples 
especially for middle and upper class children. 
The reduced reliability was accompanied by 
reduced variance in the rural middle and upper 
class groups (DK) 
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Analysis of an Innovation (CLEP) Caldwell. 

Edward. Journal of Higher Education, v44 n9, 

PP698-702. Dec 73 

•Higher Education. •Testing. 'Tests. 'Test 
Reliability. •Equivalency Tests. Educational 
Certificates. Evaluation Techniques, Student 
Evaluation 

Since credit-by-examination is an intnnsically 
sound educational device, those who administer it 
might well take steps to protect it from abuse. 
Colleges should insist that both content special- 
ists and measurement experts partici(>ate jn 
evaluating the tests and the College Entrance 
Examination Board should revise its procedures 
so that institutions can easily get information to 
evaluate the tests (Author) 
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tegil Challtnget to EdocatioMi TattiM Pne- 
tlm Weckstdn, Paul, ineqmUty in Bdvettkm 
nl5.pp92-10U Nov 73 
*Coun Uttgation, *AbiUty Grouping, *]Ucial 
Discrimination, *Equal Protection, H'ctts, Test 
Validity, Test Bias, Elementary Schoob, See* 
ondary Scboola 
Schools frequently me test scores to divide 
studenu into groups, Ic to cUtsiiy them. In 
attempting to challenge such procedures, Iswyers 
can draw on a developed body of case Uw oo 
testing in education, employment, and other 
sreas. Discusses *hose cases. (JF) 
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Development Of An Effeetive Screening Proto- 
col For Identifying Leamiag Disability Students 
Jackson, Frank. Texas Personnel and Guidance 
Association Journal, v2 n 2. pp 1 37- 139, Sep 73 
•Prediction. •Identification Tests. •Learning 
Disabilities. •Screening Tests. 'Measurement 
Instruments. Elementary School Students. Ur- 
ban Schools. Suburban Schools 
Study results suggest that a practicable combina- 
tion of screening instruments can identify those 
children with a learning disability. The syllabica- 
tion test and the teacher rating scale can be used 
with an 80 percent effectiveness level. 
(Author ^CJ) 
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The Effects Of Audio- Visual Test Presentation 
Berry. Gene A. And Others. College Student 
Journal. v7 n2. pp76-78. Apr- May 73 

•College Students. •Testing. •Student Testing. 

•Measurement Techniques, *Tcst Cons:ruction. 

Testing Programs 
The purpose of the present experiment was to 
test whether a combination of audio and 
transparency projection, transparency projection, 
or the standard paper and pencil method of 
testing IS superior when testing college students 
on a multiple-choice achievement test in basic 
psychology (Author) 
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Women aad Educational Testing Tittle. Carol 
Kehr. Phi Delta Kappan. v55 n2. ppl 18-1 19. Oct 

73 

*Sex Discrimination. 'Test Bias. 'Educational 
Testing. 'Feminism. 'Test Construction. Test- 
ing Problems. Equal Education 
Presents documentation suggesting sex bias can 
be found in educational testing and suggests that 
a more objective treatment of women in educa- 
tional tests can be made by showing women in a 
wider variety of occupations and activities and by 
more equal representation of women in test 
content. (Author/DN) 
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Data Gathering: The Reliability and Validity of 
Test Data from Caltarally DlfTerent Children 

Adler. Sol. Journal of Learning Disabilities, v6 

n7, pp429-34. Aug-Sep 73 

•Exceptional Child Education. •Culturally Dis- 
advantage i, •Testing Problems. •Test Reliabili- 
ty. •Test Validity. Disadvanuged Youth, Exam- 
iners 
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A Reminder for Educators: Seven PolaU to 
Remember About the SAT Angoff. William H., 
College Board Review n90. pp5. W 73-74 
•Higher Education. 'Testing. •Measurement 
Techniques. 'Student Testing. 'Tests. Achieve- 
ment Tests. Measurement Instruments. ( Sund- 
ard Achievement Tests] 
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Indiridual Testing As A Guide Brethower. Karen 
S . Improving Human Performance, v2 n3, pp205. 
210, F 73 

•Individual Instruction. 'Material Develop- 
ment, 'Measurement Techniques. 'Test Validi- 
ty. 'Instructional Design. Instructional Technol- 
ogy. Instructional Materials. Evaluation Criteri- 
a. Testing. Programed Instruction 
Testing instructional materials with individual 
subjects produces unique and invaluable data for 
revising the instructional materials. Examples of 
the procedures and the usefulness of individual 
testing demonstrate the critical imporunce of the 
technique in developing validated instruction. 
(Author) 
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A Flexible ud PorglvUif Teating Progr^M. A 
Rap«rt of tkt Current SUtas of the TettUg 
ProtfTMi of tU CRIMEL Project Elbnnk. Urry 
C , School Science Mnd MathemMtics, v73 n8. 
pp686'690, Nov 73 
'College Methematics, * Mathematics Educa- 
tion, 'Program Descriptions, 'Tcsttnf Pro- 
grams, Educational Programs, Individualized 
Instruction. Mathematics, Teaung. ('CRIMEL 
Pro^t) 

Outlines the structure of the CRIMEL project in 
nuthenuttcs at the Ohio Sute University. 
Describes the testing program which fives 
studenu the opportunity to reUke examinations if 
they believe that they can improve on their initial 
performance. (JR) 
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Comparison of Three Methods of RedndM Test 
Anxiety: Systematic Descnsltization, Imploalve 
Thergpy, Md Study Counseling Cornish, Richard 
D; Dtlley, Josiah S, Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, v20 n6. pp499-503. Nov 73 
•An^xty, *Desensitizatior.» 'Study Skills, 
•Tests, 'Academic Performance, Study Habits, 
College Students, Grade Point Average, 
Grades (Scholastic) 
Systematic desensittzation, implosive therapy, and 
study counseling have all been effective in 
reducing test anxiety In addition, systematic 
desensittzation has been compared to study 
counseling for effectiveness. This study compares 
all three methods and suggests that systematic 
descntization is more effective than the others, 
and that implosive therapy is more effective than 
study counseling (Author) 
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Personality Assessment ui the Individual Uvel 
Using the Semantic Differential Everett, A. V.. 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, v33 
n4. pp837.44. W 73 

•Measurement Techniques, 'Semantic Differen. 
tial, 'Personality Tests, Individual Characteris- 
tics, Self Concept Tests 
The feasibility of personality measurement 
through the Semantic Differential and an exami- 
nation of the degree of relationship between the 
semantic space and the preference and similarity 
space derived by independent means are 
reported. All three phases of the study met with 
essentially negative results. (Author/NE) 
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A Simple VocatlomU Interest Inventory For 
Coutsellng Meir, Elchanan I., Vocational Guid- 
ance Quarterly, v22 n2, ppl26-128, Dec 73 
•Interest Tests. 'Vocational Counseling, 'Occu- 
pational Aspiration, 'Career Choice, 'Vocation* 
al Interests, Aspiration, Interest Research, 
Occupational Tests 
This article shows how a client's level of 
aspiration and vocational interests can be meas- 
ured by means of a short, reliable, and valid 
interest inventory. (Author) 
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Internal Cun^tstency of the Coopersmith Self- 
Esteem Inventory Spatz, K. Christopher; John- 
ston. James O., Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, v33 n4, pp875-76, W 73 

'Self Esteem, 'Self. Concept Tests, 'Test 
Reliability, Rural Schools, Racial Attitudes, 
Grade 5, Grade 9, Grade 12, ('Coopersmith 
Self Esteem Inventory) 
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The Reliability nnd Predictive Validity of a Test 
of Independence of Work Habits Pare, Roland 
R.; Butzow, John W., Educational and Psychologi- 
cal Measurement, v33 n4, pp963-65, W 73 
'?*edictive Validity, 'Test Reliability, 'Inde- 
pendent Study, 'Preoictive Measurement, Aca- 
demic Achievement, Success Factors, Study 
Habits 



EJ 090 380 TM 501 079 

Validity Concerns of Pre«ehool Testing Pascale, 
^•etro J., Educational and Psychological Measure^ 
inent, v33 n4, pp977-78, W 73 

'Preschool Children, 'Test Validity, 'Measure- 
ment Techniques, 'Preschool Tests, Com para* 
tive Testing, Test Reliabihty 



EJ 090 420 UD 502 752 

Race of Subject and Race of Examiner Jacobs 
JoLn F.; DeGraaf, Carl A , Integrated Education, 
vl I n4, pp68-7|, Jul-Oct 73 

'Race Influences, •Intelligence Tests, •Testing 
Problems. •Examiners, 'Test Iriernrelalion, 
Student Teacher Relationship, Psychological 
Testing. Testing Problems, Educational Diagno* 
MS. { Wcchslcr Intelligence Scale for Children) 
Reports a study which investigated the influence 
of the variables of race (examiner and child race) 
and expectancy (high and low expectancy) upon 
the scoring of individual IQ tests. (Author/JM) 
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EfffecU Of Knowledge Of Ability Test Results 
On Academic Performance And Test Anxiety 
McMahon, Michael P., Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, v20 n3, pp247-249, May 73 
'Test Results, 'Academic Performance, 'Anxie- 
ty, 'Feedback, 'Test Interpretation, Grade 
l\)int Average, College Students* Standardized 
Tests, ( School and College Ability Test, Test 
Anxiety Scale] 
The analysis of grade point averages showed no 
significant differences among detailed, limited, or 
no knowledge or results groups. The test anxiety 
level was higher for the deUiled knowledge 
group. It was concluded that the time factor 
between giving the results to subjects and the 
grade point average collection and administration 
of the test anxiety measure could have reduced 
the impact of the knowledge on the results. 
(Author/LA) 
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Aa Intcitlgatloa o? Potaatltlly Hnmfnl Effects 
of **NcuroloflcaI OrtiBlxatioa** Procedures on 
CUtdren with Br«la Dysfanetloa Krippner, Sune- 
ly, Reading World, vl3 n2» pp92>112« Dec 73 
*NeurotogicaUy Handicapped* 'Psychological 
Studies* 'Child f ngusge* 'Social Behavior, 
'Behavior Change, Mentally Handicapped, 
Language Development, Parent Child Relation* 
ship 

The assertion that Neurological Organiution 
treatment procedures are potentially harmful is 
not Supported by the dau in this study, althou^ 
oegstive results of such treatment on the child's 
linguistic and social behavior and on the 
functioning of the family unit lod been frcqtiently 
conjectured. (Author/RB) 
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FACULTY ATtlTUDtS TOWARD STANDAaDIZED TESTt.NG 
IN THK PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PENNSVLVANL\ 



Robert Baraiont COUMANY. D.Ec*. 
The Pennsylvania State University. 



1973 



The purpose ot thi:> study was to cxamme the atiitude:> of 
teachers and counselors in the public schools of Pennsylvania 
toward the use of standardiz<Hl tests These attitudes were 
conipared cn the basis of the quality the standardl^ed test- 
nijt proi'.rams. the size of the student populations and iho finan- 
cial expenditures of the participatm-; school districts and a 
number of variables descriptive of the r*?spondems such ab 
sex. ixj:>uion and j^rade level. 

A sample of 45 school districts was .select ed :uid trom 
staff of these districts 1206 teachers and counseiois were 
chosen by random sampling to participate in the study. Kach 
subject completed the Faculty Attitudes toward Standardi/.ed 
Testing Inventory, an attitude measure developed by the author 
for this study, consisting of 45 items which the subjects re- 
sponded to on a lour-point. Likert scale. A total of 1010 com- 
pleted inventories were returned. At thp same time a quality 
index was computed for e.ich district's J?stin«: program on thp 
basis of information ol)tained from a i;Ui dance program surve*' 
form complet**d bv each district for ill** i'onnsylvanja i)pjiart- 
ment uf l-Iducation in 107 1, 

The d'lta were treated by an a:ial.'.-»i3 of vari.mco t<Tiini ,i:-- 
usir.t;Tho Pennsylvania State Ua:vfrsitv \ t-inimit-r r.-;:ter. 
Suectl'.c hvjwthespd shown to ••.Khibii sti;:':.'ic.»nt .iTi.ii:\*- i:t' 
th^» n:Kin attitude M'ores ?or their * »-Ks wpre tht'i: in\-'>Jj„uti-d 
iurth*;r by means of a Scheffe te.st. 

It was found tn?/ the financial '•:<n»*nditur»*s a .'>ch'>i i 
trict dtd have a direct relation to the p.ttitudHS of tf-achi*r.*» :tr.d 
counselors toward the standardized iebtm^; prot:rani. I'.ariKu^ 
larly lor school districts with more than 5000 dtudenls. \\ »w- 
ever. the size of the total student population wilhin a distrt-.-t 
did not appear to influence these attitudes sigaiucaiitly. h\ 'he 
case of the quality inde.x that had been computed for each dis- 
trict's testing program, no significant relationship was found 
between it and the attitudes of the teacher'? and counselors as 
measured by the attitude inventory. The resixmdents' atti- 
tudes toward standardized testing w^-re found to var/ M-;nifi- 
cantiy at the p<'.01 level tor the d^-mogr-iphic vnriahies *»e.\ 
txjsition, grade level, hii;hest dt-:roe earned. pr'»vu;us .sf-r :•!'•• • 
on a test advisory committee and opinion -t.s to me degree '•: 
mtormation possessed concerning the (h:»tri«-t standardized 
tesdasj program. No si^nuicai\p was detected l^r th»» vari- 
ables of number of vf-ars in cdui-atio.i and number 'A i oui^ps 
tak^a in the area of tc^ts and n:eas".r^-nient. 

Order N'o. 71 -'i 1,000, 140 



groups of coUege studenU (bwed on Holland's claatlflcfttlon 
«ch«m«} could be signUicanUy predicts! on the basis of the 
•tudenta' pereonaUty scores as freshmen. The second step 

was to investigate whether the major area groups of students 
could be predicted based on the students' personality scores 
as seniors. It was felt that this would make it possible to better 
assess the validity of Holland's theory and of the importance 
01 personality variables in major area choice. In stage three 
a further investigation of Holland's theory was undertaken by ' 
conducting a follow-up study on these same subjects four years 
after their graduation. By analyzing a questionnaire which ob- 
tained occupational informaUon, it was possible to determine 
the proportion of subjects who were employed in an occupaUon 
whose environmental type matched their major area type. It 
was felt that determining whether continuity existed between 
major field of study and occupational choice was an important 
addition in assessinjj Holland's theory. 

The population used in this study consisted of 132 male sub- 
jects who were students at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel HiU from 1065 to 1969. The group was randomly se- 
lected in the fall of 1965. The Sbcteerf PersonaUty FactorQue s> 
ionnaire was administered to them as freshmen and again in " 
1969 as seniors. The students' major areas were obUlasd at 
the end of their senior year. These were classified into Hol- 
land's six environmental types using hU cUssificaUon scheme 
for major area fields. These personality data were analyzed 
by using discriminant analysis to determine whether Holland*s 
major area groupings could be predicted on the basis of the stu- 
dents' personality scores as freshmen and as seniors. Occu- 
paUonal follow-up d^ta were obtained by questionnaire for these 
same subjects four years after graduation. The subject's occu- 
paUon was classified by using Holland's classification scheme 
for occupaUons. Each subject's major area type was compared 
with his occupational type to determine the proportion of sub- 
jects who selected occupations in the same environmental area 
as was their major field of study. 

Analysis of the data showed that it was not possible to sig- 
nificantly differenUate between the major area groups of stu- 
dents based on their personality 3core<» as freshmen. It was 
possible, however, to signUicantly discriminate? between the 
major area groups of students based on their personaUty scores 
as seniors. A percentage table was constructed and it was 
found that the number of subjects whose occupational type 
matched their major area type was significantly different from 
chance. Two the three stages of the study, therefore, pro- 
vided support for Holland's personality theory of vocational 
choice. It was concluded that the overall study provided mod- 
erate support for Holland's theory. 

Order No. 74-5912, 93 pages. 
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A TEST OF THE VALIDITY OF HOLLAND'S 
PERSONAUTY THEORY OF VOCATIONAL CHOICE 

Susan Dunn DeVOGE, Ph.D. 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1073 

Supervisor: Dr. Luther R. Taff 

The purpose of this study was to further investigate the va- 
Itdity of Holland's personality theory of vocational choice., 
The first tivo stages of the study were an attempt to duplicate 
Holland's research and to investigate its validity by using 
The Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire (Cattell and Eber, 
1962). The first step was to investigate whether major area 
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TH? f^t-VELOPMENT AND PRELIOTWARY TESTING OP 
THE VOCATIONAL LEVEL SURVEY 

Rrir.daU Woston RICHARDS IH, Ed.D. 

Rut^'ers University The State University of New Jersey, 1972 

The objective of the investigation was to test on a prelimi- 
nary buSiS an instrument designed to measure the level of vo- 
( nt;on.il development of college-bound adolescents. The Voca- 
ti m.il Level Survey represented an attempt by the mvestiijator 
to or>«rationalize certain attitude and behavior continua devel- 
onej by Donald E. Super and others in order to measure voca- 
tional development. 

A .*;ample of 300 typical college-bound students was selected 
to ieM thft in.strument during the period from December, 1971, 



through early February of 1972, The students were ctrawn iron» 
grades nine through twelve and college ireshmen. Completed 
surveys from 237 students were evaluated. The participants 
were 105 boys and 132 prls. The ages of the subjects ranged 
from 13 5 years to 24.4 years witli a mean at 16.4 years. Bio- 
graphical data, career planning information, and academic apti- 
tude test score results were also collected on the subjects. 

The hypotheses for this investKation were generated as a 
result of a review of expected correlates of vocational maturity 
which have been studied by other researchers (Crkes, 1969; 
Dilley» 1965; Montesano & Geist, 1964; Osipow. 1968; Super 
etal.. 1957, I960: Westbrook, 1971). These hypotheses dealt 
with age. grade level, extracurricular activities, achievement 
and socioeconomic status of the subjects. 

A computer generated Intercorrelation matrix provided 
Pearson Product- Moment values for all of the variables in the 
study. An examination of the matnx mdicated a range of low 
(r = .17- 24) but significant relationships (p C .01) between VLS 
scores and the first three hypotheses (a^e. grade level, and ex- 
tracurricular activities). Some limited support was found for 
the hypothesized relationships between the remaining two areas 
(scholastic aptitude and socioeconomic status) and total scores 
on the VLS. 

The Spearman-Brown coefficient of reliability (r = .72) for 
the VLS which resulted from this preliminary investigation was 
encouraging. Hence, additional testing and evaluation of the in- 
strument may be warranted. 

At. item analysis of the VLS statements indicated that about 
70 per cent of the items did discriminate between the high and 
low scores on the Survey. In addition the importance of factors 
related to planning and commitment in vocational development 
were reaffirmed as indicated by a range of low (r - .35-. 37) yet 
significant (p < .01) relationship between certain"items on the 
personal data sheet and total VLS scores. 

The results of the data analysis suggested that further re- 
finement of the instrument was needed before it could be used 
as a counseling tool. Nevertheless, the findings of the study 
tended to agree with Super's view of the process of vocational 
development. 

In retrospect, the VLS appeared to be measuring character- 
istics of the vocational development process withm the iimits 
of the investigation. In addition the relative importance of in- 
formation getting and planning activities in the adolescent's 
repertoire of vocationally relevant thoughts and behaviors was 
indicated. 

The implications of the study seemed to be that certain at- 
titudes and behaviors contributed significantly to the vocational 
development of the college-bound adolescents who participated 
in the investigation. It may be "'Jiiicested that further research 
could be directed at determining which information getting and 
planning activities are best able to serve the needs of maturing 
adolescents. The identification ot specific groups of activities 
could provide counselors 'Anth meaningful ingredients for use 
in counseling adolescents with problems of vocational develop- 
ment. Order No. 73-6441. 109 pages. 



A STITDY OF REPORTED RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
INTELLIGENCE AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT AS 
MEASURED BY STANDARDIZED TESTS 

Joseph Anton TWARANOVICA, Ed.D. 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 1973 

The purpose of this study was to summarize and, in so far 
as possible, synthesize the reported relationships between the 
results of intelligence and school achievement as measured by 
standardized psychometric devices. 

The data came from a total of 410 studies. Through a suc- 
cession of orderings, the data for each type of educational desig 
nation were generated into a series of tabulations of the corre- 
lations for facets of tested intelligence and achievement. With 
regard to information concerning sex differences, similar tabu- 
lations were fashioned. The correlation data were then analyze* 



in terms of the median, range, and number ot correlations lor 
each of the series of values tabulated. These sets of correla* 
tional Information, in turn, were arranged in terzns of three 
basic dimensions: aspects of achievement, kinds of intelligence 
devices (group, individual) and levels of educational organization 
(Single, Combined, General Educational). 

Unfortunately poorly described studies dominated the liter- 
ature. Many of the authors of these studies were at a mass 
c'.age in their perceptions of the testing of intelligence and 
school achievement. All too frequently they focused on the 
kinds of tests in a global undifferentiated manner. Some didn't • 
even deign to provide the name of the intelligence test(s) they 
used. Many neglected to indicate the kind of measure — IQ 
or MA — which they used in obtaining their correlations. 
A parallel laxity in description was demonstrated with respect 
to the tests of educational achievement. There frequently was 
failure to differentiate among such achievement facets as read- 
ing comprehension, vocabulary, arithmetic reasoning, computa- 
tion, and the like. Little apparent awareness was in evidence 
of a sensitivity to a difference among the measures associated 
with achievement. The bulk of the reported correlations were 
made with a mass type of measure — ihe nonspecified *score* 

used for the subject-matter device. The populations were 
all too often inadequately delineated, terms such as "elementary 
lever (with no grade level specified) being used, and surprisingly 
few authors showed any sensitivity to the desirability of e.xam- 
ining their phenomena in terms of sex differences. 

In spite of the distressing conditions of the reported research 
sampled, only eight percent regarded as yielding well differen- 
tiated findings, certain observations seemed warranted. (1) The 
reported correlations between measured intelligence (group and 
individual tests) and components of school achievement spanned 
a wide range. Yet these values showed a discernible tendency 
toward being positive. (2) Generally, a perceptible increase 
over single grade segments of the school was noted for the 
magnitude of the median correlations between measured group 
learning aptitude and subject-matter areas. (3) A discernible 
upward tendency in the magnitude of the median correlations, 
oetween group intelligence tests and subject-matter areas for 
combined grade levels was evident. (4) Clearcut directional 
trends in correlational magnitude were not apparent for general 
educational grade ranges, measured group intelligence and 
achievement components. (5) Information relevant to the mag- 
nitude of the relationships over the various grade designations * 
when measured individual intelligence and facets of achievement * 
were considered, were too limited for directional determination. 

(6) Some slight differences in degree if relationships occur in 
:2ifferent subject-matter areas when group learning aptitude 
tests and single grade levels were examined. Those differences 
were not readily understandable in terms of the kinds of be- 
havior samplings made for various facets of achievement. 

(7) Differing results were often probably a function of the na- 
ture of the population utilized; variations among devices; and 
attenuating conditions such as the kind of measures used. 

(8) A paucity of data, within restricted grade ranges, and widely 
fluctuating values reported for boys and girls prevented mean- 
ingful comparison with regard to sex differences: across grade 
levels or between grade levels. Order Ko. 74-5721. 328 pages. 



PRACTICES OF LARGE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS V 
CONCERNING THE PUBUC RELEASE OF STAN- 
DARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TEST RESULTS 

Lyle Osborn YOUNG, Ed.D. 
The University of Tulsa, 1973 

Director: Professor Marlow A. Markert 

This study investigated the practices of large pubUc school 
systems concerning the public release of standardized achieve- 
ment lest results: which systems released lest resulte for the 
1970-1971 school year and what specific pracUces were uti- 
lized in the public dissemination. The studv soueht to dutPr- 
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mute the reasons, advantages, and disadvantages of the dis- 
semination policies, and to invesUgate the future of testing and 
public dissemination as anticipated by superintendents. 

AH pubUc school systems in the nation with pupil mem- 
berships of 50,000 or more were surveyed, with responses 
received from seventy of the eighty systems. Returns indi- 
cated that 46 per cent of the responding systems did not re- 
lease 1970.1971 standardized achievement test results iO 
the public. Twenty-six per cent released only system-wide 
results, while 28 per cent released ichool-by-school results 
m addition to the system-wide results. The survey revealed 
that there is disagreement among systems concerning the 
disserainaUon policies, and that the poUcies are in a state of 
flux. 

The policies were examined by sorting the systems by size 
per cent non-white membership, and geographic location to de- 
termme if such variables influenced the dissemination prac- 
tices. The greatest dUference in dissemination policy between 
systems was by geographic region, but che factor associated' 
with these regional differences was state mandated testing pro- 
grams. Almost haU of the systems that released test results 
to the public were in CaUfornia, Colorado, and Florida which 
have state testing programs. 

GeneraUy. accompanying data were released with the 
achievement test results. Almost three-fourths of the schools 
that released results to the pubUc reported some type of re- 
lated data such as racial composition, class size, per pupil ex- 
penditure, dropout rate, or follow-up data about graduates. 

Generally, systems uUlized a combination of reporting 
methods. Achievement test results were usually released in a 
special report at a board of educaUon meeting with the news 
media receiving copies or summaries of the data presented. 
Reading test results were most often released, with mathe- 
matics and language also frequently releases. Results were 
most often released at the elementary level. Both grade equiva- 
lent scores and percentile ranks were utiUzed at the elemen- 
tary and junior high levels, with the percentile rank most fre- 
quently used in releasing results for the senior high level. The 
respondents indicated that the test pubUshers' naUonal stan- 
dardizaUon norms were always used in releasing the results 
to the public. 

The reason most often stated for withholding test results 
was to avoid misinterpretation of the results by the press and 
the pubUc. The reason most frequently reported for releasing 
results was that the board of education. pubUc, or legislature 
had demanded the disclosure of results. The advantage most 
often stated for withholding results was to avoid erroneous con- 
clusions about higl. and low scores. However, the disadvantage 
most often stated was that the public had lost confidence in the 
schools. The advantage generally given for releasing results 
was that public interest and involvement in the schools had in- 
creased. The disadvantage most often stated was that disclosur 
leads to misinterpretation and speculation by the public and 
press regarding low or high scores. 

When asked to speculate about the future of testing, the opin- 
ion most frequently presented was that testing would continue, 
and puDUc disclosure of school -by -school test results would 
increase. According to the respondents the accountability 
movi?ment. with its demands for hard data to prove that chil- 
dren are learning, wiU provide the impetus for the increase 
in pubUc disclosure. Order No. 74 -2835, 117 pages. 



A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE PERFORMANCE OF 
CLINIC SUBJECTS ON THE WECHSLEP INTELUGENCE 
SCALE FOR CHILDREN AND THE REVISED ILLINOIS 
TEST OF PSV^HOLINGUISTIC ABIUTIES 

Robert Michael STAUSING, Ed.D. 
Ball State University, 1973 

Advisr.r: Dr. Robert E. Hayes 

7he purpose of this study was to investigate the amount and 
pattc rns of interrelatedness of the Wechsler Intellicence ScaJ« 



for Children (WISC) and the 1968 revised edition of the Dlinois 
Test of PsychoUnguistic Abilities (ITPA). The study attempted 
to analyze from both the practical and statistical levels rela- 
Uonships between the two instruments. Further clarification 
was sought as to the; (1) dimensions measured by the ITPA, 
(2) concurrent vaUdity of the ITPA. and (3) necessity of ad- 
ministering both instruments in their entirety in psychological 
evaluations. 

Subjects for the study were 236 children who had been re- 
ferred to three clinics located in central Ind iana. The ba sis 
of selecUon for the study was that the child had been: (1) ad- 
""' JS "".^1^ ^^^^ ^"^ ITPA within a six month pe- 

riod, and (2) referred for evaluation of non-specified learnine 
difficulties. There were 179 male and 57 female subjects in- 
cluded in the study. They ranged in age from four years and 
nine months to ten years and three months. 

Data for each subject subsequently submitted for staUstical 
treatment included sex. test age. scaled scores for each sub- 
scale administered and the WISC Full Scale IQ. Data not sub- 
jected to statistical treatment were those in which the numbers 
were insufficient for the appUcaUon of statistical procedures 
Data eUminated from final statisUcal treatment were race 
socio-economic status, predicted Stanford-Binet IQ and Psv- 
cholinguistic Quotient., ' 

u^co"''^ treatment to ascertain the relaUonship between 
the WISC and the ITPA included the calculaUon of: (1) corre- 
laUon coefficients by the product-raoment method from un- 
poup.-d data, and (2) canonical correlations. A variance raUo 
(F) was used for testing the significance of the computed 
product-moment correlaUons. Chi-square values were used 
for testing the statistical signUicance of each canonicri corre - 
laUon. The degree of significance necessary to reject the null 
hypothesis that the two tests were uncorrelated was se^ at the 
.05 level. In order to attain pracUcal significance a correla- 
tion of ± AO was required.. 

Comparing the mean and standard deviation of each WISC- 
ITPA subtest for the study population to the original normative 
samples for the instruments it was found that: (1) the WISC 
subscales show sUghtly less variabiUty. and (2) the ITPA sub- 
scales show more variabiUty. Product -moment correlaUons 
between the variables ranged from -.255 for Vocabulary on the 
WISC and sex, to .670 for the WISC Full Scale IQ and the Audi- 
tory Association subtest of the ITPA. Two significant canon- 
ical correlaUons were extracted from the data. The first ap- 
peared to be composed of auditory memory and oral language 
elements. The second, a bipolar correlaUon, was composed of 
positive visual components and negative auditory-vocal ele- 
ments. 

Analysis of the data revealed that significant statistical and 
substantial practical degrees of relationship e.xist between 
scaled scores of the WISC and the ITPA. The null hypothesis 
was rejected since the relaUonship existing between the WISC 
and the ITPA variables exceeded the critical point at the .05 
level for the canonical correlations and at or beyond the .05 
level for the product-moment correlaUons. 

Based on comparative analysis of the WISC and ITPA the 
following conclusions appear warranted: 

1. There exists a highly significant degree of statistical, 
and a substantial degree of practical relationship between the 
instruments. 

2. The pattern of highly significant correlations found to 
exist between the instruments add to the concurrent and pre- 
dictive validity of the individual ITPA subtests, and the test as 
a whole. 

3. When the subject responds at or near age levels on the 
WISC the Auditory Association, Grammatic Closure and Audi- 
tory Sequential Memory subtests may be deleted from the ITPA 
administration. 

4. The "single abilities'' concept of the ITPA authors ap- 
pears untenable, with the exception of the Sound Blending sub- 
^es^- Order No. 74-1730. 87 pages. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 

Feige SOROTZKIN» Ph.D, 

Case Western Reserve University, 1973 

The primary purpose of the present study was to examine 
the effect upon pupil performance of providing second grade 
teachers with various types of standardized test information 
within tiie context of the teachers' views toward testing. The 
intellectual and academic performance of the second grade stu- 
dents were defined as the dependent variables and were as- 
sessed by means of pupil performance on tJie Kuhlman Ander- 
son Test and the Stanford Achievement Test. The independent 
variables involved in the present investigation were test infor- 
mation condition, teacher opinion of tests and sex of student. 

The sample consisted of 567 second grade buys and girls 
from predominantly black lower class inner city schools. 
TM-enty three teachers and six schools were involved in the 
study. Measures of standardized intelligence and achievement 
were obtained at the beginning of the school year. Students 
were ihen randomly assigned to one of four test information 
treatment groups: (1) Stanford Achievement Test scores made 
available to teacher, (2) Kuhlinan Anderson I.Q. scores made 
available to teacher, (3) Stanford Achievement and Kuhlman 
Anderson I.Q. scores made available to teacher, and (4) no 
standardized test informatit^n made available to teacher. Class 
lists providing the teacher with varying kinds of standardized 
test infornjation for each member of the class w ere distributed. 
In May of ihe sameschool year, the standardized achievement 
and inJollii»ence measures were readministered. 

The teacher opinion construct employed in this study was 
based upon (he work of Fleming and Anttonen (1971) and refers 
U* the altitudes and opinions of teachers about tests and the 
abilities they allegedly measure. Designation of teacher opin- 
ion group was assigned on the basis of teacher response to the 
four selected items of ihe Teacher Opinion Index. Teachers 
wero categorized as having either high-middle or low opinions 
of standardized tests. 

The results of an anaiysis of covariance model showed no 
significant differences in pupil I.Q. and achievement as a func- 
tion of the kind of test information distributed to the teacher. 
The analysis further revealed no significant differences in pupi) 
I.Q. between students whose teachers had high-middle opinions 
of tests and those whose teachers had low opinions of tests. 

Significant findings resulting from the statistical analyses 
for pupil I.Q. and achievement included: (1) second grade stu- 
dents whose teachers had high-middle opinions of tests scored 
significantly high'^r (p<.05) on final Vocabulary Achievement 
and on Arithmetic Achievement (p<.01) than second grade stu- 
dents whose teachers had low opinions of standardized tests 
(2) the final I.Q. scores of second grade girls differed signUi- 
cantly (p<.05) from those of the second grade boys, (3) second 
grade girls scored significantly higher (p< .01) on final Word 
Reading Achievement, Spelling Achievement and Word Study 
Achievement than second grade boys. Significant differences at 
the .05 level were also noted for Paragraph Meaning Achieve - 
mont- he final Vocabulary Achievement scores of the boys sig 
nificafiiiy exceeded those of the girls (p<.01) and presented an 
interesting departure from the well documented research in the 
field. 

The results of the present study suggest that test informa- 
tior does not appear to have a significant effect on the intel- 
lectual functioning and academic achievement of second grade 
students. This finding raises serious questions about the use- 
fulness of test information in tJie academic world. The signifi- 
cant results that were evident as a function of teacher opinion 
and sex of student support the idea of a broad expectation net- 
work operating in the classroom which takes into account the 
muhi-faceted characteristics of teachers and students. 

Order No. 74-2567, 144 pages. 



A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF MICROTRAINING FOR 
ATTENDING BEHAVIORS IN ADULT TESTING 



Siephen St. Clair TAYLOR, Ph.D. 
The Florida State University, 1973 

Major Professor: Irwin R. Jahns 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate the effects of 
training adult basic education teachers in behavioral attending 
skills as test administrators. The need for such a study 
evolved from the underlying problem of adult test anxiety. 
Specifically, the primary objective was to determine if an in- 
crease in the use of behavioral attending skills by adult basic 
education teachers would lead to a corresponding decrease in * 
text anxiety. An additional objective was to examine the rela- 
tive permanence of the learned behavioral skills acquired by 
the teachers in the experimental group of this investigation. 

The research population consisted of fifteen randomly se- 
lected adult basic education teachers from the Central Adult 
Campus of Florida Junior College in Jacksonville, Florida. 

A one-to-one pre-training testing session was video taped 
while each teacher administered a four minute timed test to 
a randomly assigned adult examinee. After the pre-trainine 
testing session the eight teachers m the experimenUl group 
participated in a microtraining session that lasted one hour 
and consisted of the following three phases: (1) Didactic Each 
teacher was asked to read an attending behaviors mantiil that 
described the basic behaviors of attentiveness. During this 
phase the teachers were encouraged to discuss any facet of 
the information conUined in the manual. (2) Model ing "Good'' 
and "bad* examples of the use of the individual behaviors of 
attentiveness were modeled by the trainer. Each teacher then 
practiced the behaviors that were modeled. (3) Experiential 
The teachers viewed the video tape recordings oTtheir own"* 
?re-trainlng testing session with his peers. The trainer rein- 
u^f ^ "^^^ approval for both appropriate use of 

the behaviors as well as for accurate identification of the in- 
stances. 

A subsequent one-to-one post-training tesUng session was 
hen video taped with all fifteen subjects. This was followed, 
two months after the microtraining session, with a third test- 
ing session. 

In sum, the fifteen adult basic education teachers were 
Wdeo taped three times each in a one-to-one testing situation, 
with different adult examinees each time, across a two-month 
time span. After each testing session the adult examinee was . 
asked to complete a rating scale designed to quantify testing 
environment anxiety. These ratings, along with the video Upes ^ 
that were analyzed for attending behaviors by a team of raters 
were the dependent measures. These measures were then sta- ^ 
tistically analyzed by using a one-way analysis of variance on f 
the pre-training data and an analysis of co-variance, with test 
one as the covariate, for the post-training and follow-up data. 

With alpha set at .05, the following null hypotheses were 
rejected: 

1. The frequency of test examiner attending behaviors as 
rated by a team of raters, will not differ significantly between 
the experimental and control groups after traming the experi- 
menUl group of adult basic education teachers in the behavioral 
skills of attending. 

2. Test anxiety, as perceived and reported by the adult ex- 
aminee, will not differ significantly between the experimenUl 
and control groups after training the experimental group of 
adult basic education teachers in the behavioral skills of at- 
tending. 

3. The frequency of test examiner attending behaviors, as 
rated by a team of raters, will not differ significantly between 
the experimental and control groups at the time of the follow-up 
study two months after the training session. 

4. Test anxiety, as perceived and reported by the adult * 
examinee, will not differ significantly between the experi- 
mental and control groups at the time of the follow-up study 

two months after the training session. 

Order No. 74-8415, 90 pages. 
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THE PEPFORMANCE OF LOWER CLASS BLACK AND 
LOWER CLASS WHITE CHILDREN ON THE WEPMAN 
AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION TEST: THE EFFECTS OF 
DIALECT AND TRAINING, AND THE RELATIONSHIP TO 
READING ACHIEVEMENT 

Gertrude'Wemick KARGER, EcLD. 
Harvard University, 1973 

The present study examined three questions: 1) What is the 
effect of Black English on the auditory discrimination perfor- 
mance of lower class black children? 2) What is the effect of 
training on the auditory discrimination performance of lower 
class black and lower class white children? 3) What is the re- 
lationship of auditory discrimination performance to reading 
achievement? 

The Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test and Supplemen- 
tary Auditory Discrimination Test were administered to 60 
low SES black and 60 low SES white first grade chUdren, ran- 
domly selected and assigned to one of the two treatment groups 
of trained/untrained. The untrained children received the stan- 
dardized instructions presented in the Wepman manual. The 
trained children were given guidance in the use of the terms 
•same'' and "different" as well as practice with final consonant 
discriminations. Reading achievement was measured by means 
of ttie Stanford Achievement Test (Word Reading and Para- 
graph Meaning) and by means of two oral reading tests con* 
structed by the author - Reading Tests A and B. The Slosson 
Intelligence Test and Goodenough- Harris Draw a Man Test 
were also administered. 

An analysis of covariance for the 30 "different" Wepman 
Items, with IQ as covariate, indicated that the black children 
scored significanUy lower than the white children, irrespec- 
tive of training. At the outset of the study, four possible 
sources of bias against the Black English speaker m the 30 
"different" items were identified: a) the final (^-f/--v] pairs, 
b) the final stop pairs, c) the individual item pe n-pin , and 
d) the ''miscellaneous" final consonant pairs. Analyses of co- 
variance indicated that 1) the black children scored signifi- 
cantly lower than the white children on (a), (b), and (c); 2) that 
the difference approached significance on (d); 3) that there 
were no significant differences between the black children and 
white children on any other groups of items. These results 
were interpreted as an indication that Black English is in part 
responsible for the poor performance of low SES black chil- 
dren on the Wepman test. 

With respect to training it was found that on the 30 "dif- 
ferent" Wepman it«ms the trained children scored significanUy 
higher than the untrained children. The adjusted mean of the 
white trained group was adequate while that of the white un- 
trained group was inadequate. Consequently, it was concluded 
that low SES white first grade children are not "deficient" in 
auditory discrimination ability. The adjusted mean of the 
black trained group, although higher than that of the black un- 
trained group, still did not reach tlie adequate level - a fur- 
ther indication of the effect of Black English. The training 
effect on the Wepman test was greater for the final than the 
Initial consonant pairs. In addition, for the 30 "different" 
pairs and for the 13 final consonant pairs, training helped the 
b»ack children and white children to an equal extent. However, 
for the six final stop pairs, training helped the black children 
more than the white children. 

The analyses of covariance for the Supplementary test ^ndi- 
cated that on the "dialect" pairs (homonyms in Black English) 
and "miscellaneous" final consonant pairs, the black children 
scored signiUcantly lower than the white children; on the "con- 
trast" pairs (heard as contrasting words in Black English) 
there was no difference in performance between the black chil* 
dren and white children. These results indicated that the dif* 
ficulties which Black English speakers experience in discrimi- 
nating word pairs are predictable and related to the phonological 
system of Black English. 

The following relationships were found befween auditory 
discrimination performance and reading achievement for the 
white children: For the untrained children, Wepman perfor- 
mance predicted performance on the reading tests primarily 



evaluating word recognition (Stanford Word Reading and Read- 
Ing Test A), even with the effect of IQ controlled. The results 
^r the trained group were not as clear since the correlation 
tween the Wepman test and Reading Test A - with IQ held 
constant - was significant while that between the Wepman test 
and Stanford Word Reading was not The Stanford Paragraph 
Meaning subtest was found to be related to the Wepman test to 
a lesser extent than the word recognition tests. With the effect 
of IQ controlled, neither the correlation for the trained nor the 
untrained group was significant. 

For the black children - both trained and untrained - Wep- 
man performance predicted performance on the reading tests 
which primarily evaluated word recognition (Stanford Word 
Reading and Reading Tests A and B), even with the effect of 
IQ controlled. On the other hand, with IQ held constant, the 
correlation between the Wepman test and Stanford Paragraph 
Meaning was not significant for either the trained or untrained 
group. These results, along with the conclusion arrived at 
earlier that Black English affects the Wepman performance of 
low SES black children, were interpreted as an indication that 
Black English has an Influence on the acquisition of word recog- 
nition skills by low SES black children. 

Order No. 74-11,323, 361 pages. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SPANISH LANGUAGE VKRSION 
OF THE SLOSSON INTELLIGENCE TEST 

POOLE, Sister M. Julianna. Ed.D. 
The University of Rochester, 1974 

The research which has been described in this dissertation 
was undertaken in order to explore and e.\perience some of the 
problems which are inherent in the testing of Spanish -speaking 
children. The dearth of adequate psychometric instrumenta- 
tion in Spanish has been decried by educators for many years. 
For this reason, Uie author elected to develop an individually 
administered test of intelligence in Spanish. Because of its 
brevity, ease of administration and scoring, and proven reli- 
ability and validity, the Slosson Intelligence Tests (SIT) was 
chosen as a base from which this Instrument was developed. 

Sixty first-grade subjects with Spanish surnames who at- 
tended public schools of the City School District of Rochester, 
New York, and Catholic schools within the district, were tested. 
A simple random sample was drawn from each of these two 
sub-populations with relative sample size proportional to rel- 
ative sub-popula'lon size. This proportion was approximately 
3 (Catholic) to 10 (public). 

Items in the SIT are equated with chronological age levels. 
To Insure that an adequate middle range of items for first- 
grade subjects would be available, questions from tlie third 
year (3-0) to the fourteenth year (14-0) were translated. As a 
result of a feasibility study conducted prior to the actual test 
administration, the lest floor was lowered to 2-0. In all, 90 
items were translated. 

Subjects were pre-screened by means of a measure which 
incorporated 15 short commands in Spanish. The administra- 
tion of the pre-screening measure and the translated portion of 
tlJe SIT- Escala de Intehgencia Slosson (EIS) - took about 30 
minutes. All testing was done by the author who is bilingual. 

The range of the raw scores obtained by the 60 subject?; was 
24 to 53 with a median score of 35, a mean of 36.35, and a stan- 
dard deviation of 5.97. Twenty-eight of the subjects were boys. 
Their mean score was 33 with a mean of 34.85 and a standard 
deviation of 6.64. The median score for the 32 girls was 37 ' 
with a mean of 37.64 and a standard deviation of 4.97. 

An analysis of the Items answered by all 60 subjects indi- 
cated that 65^0 of the items proved to be relatively easy and an 
equal percentage did not discriminate well, if at all, between 
high and low groups. These results could have been due to the 
low test floor and consequent ease of the preliminary items. 

Total test and item reliability were found by means of the 
test-retest method. Thirty of the subjects were retested within 
a two-day interval. A correlation of .93 was obtained between 
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scores on both testings, with a standard error of measurement 
of 1.47. When the scores of boys and Rirls were analyzed sepa- 
rately, the correlations were .95 and .90, respectively. Item 
reliability was measured by the phi coefficient. The typical 
Item reliability was not very satisfactory. The generally iow 
correlations might have been the result of differential effects 
introduced by the short interval between test and retost. 

The validity of the EIS was examined by correlating raw 
scores of subjects on this test with those obtained on achieve- 
ment tests in Mathematics and Reading in English. The corre- 
lations for total test and subtest scores were very low. An anal- 
ysis of possible reasons for these lew correlations suggested 
that further research was necessary before conclusions as to 
the validity of iho Escala de Intelit;f ncia Slosson could be made. 

An analysis of test results shoved that se.\ differences in 
favor of the girls were evident. Recommendations were pro- 
posed concerning the reranking of items, changes to te made 
in several items, the administration of itenjs at different age 
levels, the use of longer test-rele«t intervals, and further com- 
parisons between the EIS and tesis in Spanish and English. 

The research reported in this study is descriptive of an ini- 
tial phase in test development. The dlfficulUes accompanying 
such an endeavor are apparent. It is the intention of this in- 
v.(»^tigator to continue searching for explanations and solutions 
to the problems asscriated with adapting a test from one lan- 
jruage to another. Order No. 74-20.629, 128 pages. 



THE BENDER GESTALT TEST AMONG MEXICAN 
CHILDREN 

RIVERA,' Felipe U., Ph.D. 

The Catholic University of America, 1974 

Very little research has been done with the Bender Visual 
Motor Gestalt Test among children from different cultures. 
The objectives of this investigation are: (1) to find out the 
"normal** performance of Mexican children on the Bender 
Test, (2) to establish developmental norms for that population, 
and (3) to compare the performance of Mexican and American 
children on the same test. 

The subjects for this study are 1284 urban children propor- 
tionally selected by ai;e, sex, type of school (private or pubhc), 
and by geographic location of the schools. The Bender Test 
was individually administered according to the Koppitz (1964) 
testing instruction's, and her developmental system was used 
to score all the protocols. 

Mean scores were established for the groups of this sam- 
ple, and t-tests were used to determine the significance of the 
differences between the means. Similar differences were de- 
termined between Mexican and American children on the 
Bender Test performance. Total item analysis was done fi>r 
all 1284 protocols of the Mexican sample at every 12 month 
interval, and the percentage of error was reported for each 
item. These proportions were compared with tliose propor- 
tions of American children (Snyder & Snyder, 1974), and Z 
scores were used to establish the significance between them. 

ft was found that boys perform better than girls, and that 
private school children perform better than public school sub- 
jects. It wa? found too, that American children perform at a 
higher level than Mexican children. These differences indicate 
that the Bender Test perfurniance is modified by cultural fac- 
tors, and that the Koppitz Developmental Norms are not appro- 
pria/e for Moxican children. 

Further research is needed to validate this test against 
other criteria, such as intelli^'.cnce te.s'ts, school performance 
and brain dysfunction within the Mexican population. 

Order No. 74-19,426, 166 p.nges. 



CUNCCRHENT VALIDITY OF THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE TESTING INTEREST INVENTORY FOR 
MINORITY GROUP MEMBERS 

I.AMD, Richard Ray, Ph.D. 
The University of Iowa, 1974 

Supervisor: Professor Albert B. Hood 

This study provides information on whether vocational in- 
terest inventories are appropriate for minority group mem- ^ 
l^rs. Criterion -related (concurrent) validity of the American 
College Testing Interest Inventory (ACT IV) was compared be- 
tween national samples of white college seniors and college 
seniors in four minority ethnic groups --Black, American In- 
dian, Spanish American, and Oriental American. Samples used 
were described by responses to questionnaire items request- 
ing information on field of study, goals, satisfaction with major 
changes in major, grades, and source of funds. Comparisons 
were made on the ability of the ACT IV to correctly classify 
white seniors as to field of study with its ability to correctly 
classify seniors in each of the minority groups. Additional 
tests for cultural bias in inventory items were made through 
comparison of white and minority samples on scale reliabili- 
ties (internal consistency) and intercorrelations of the six 
Hollajid-type scales used in the ACT IV.. Agreement between 
distributions of actual and predicted fields of study was com- 
pared between samples to determine whether minority indi- 
viduals had been consistently "channeled* into some fields 
Inconsistent with their interests. Results indicated concur- 
rent validity was not substantially lower for any of the minority 
samples for either sex. Scale reliabilities were equivalent for 
all samples. The scale intercorrelation matrix for only one 
sample — American Indian males --was found to differ sub- 
stantially from that of the white subjects. This finding sug- 
gested a possibility of cultural bias in the ACT IV for Amer- 
ican Indian males. Distributions of actual and predicted fields 
of study were, in general, similar for all samples. Implica- 
tions of results for other inventories and younger minority 
populations were discussed. Order No, 75-1216, 144 pages. 



THE EFFECT OF SIMULATED TESTING SESSIONS 
ON WORKSAMPLE PERF0RK1ANCE SCORES OF BLIND 
INDIVIDUALS 

FINKLE, Louis Joseph, Ph.D. i 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1974 ' 

Major Professor: Randall K. Harley 

The purpose of the study was to investigate the effects of a 
series of simulated testing sessions on subsequent worksample 
performance scores of bUnd individuals. The subjects con- 
sisted of 17 bUnd students ranging in age from 15 to 23 years. 
The sample was randomly divided into an experimental groap 
(n = 9) and a control group (n= 8), The experimental group par- 
Ucipated in the simulated testing sessions, while the control 
group maintained their daily school schedule. It was hypothe- 
sized that there would be significant differences between the 
postintervention worksample scores of the experimental and 
control groups. The differences would favor the experimental 
group due to treatment effects. 

Th<? intervention consisted of a series of 1-hour per day 
simulated testing sessions conducted for a period of 9 days. 
The experiment was structured as a randomized, posttest-only, 
design. The data was statisUcally analyzed using t^tests, anal- 
ysis of variance, and analysis of covariance. Postintervention 



worksamples used to measure the basic industrial processes of 
assembling, sorting, packaging, and producing, included the 
Pennsylvania Bi-inanual Test, a sorting criterion. The Clawson 
Envelope Worksample Test, and the Minnesota Rate of Manipu- 
iation Turning Test respectfully. 

The results disclosed significant improvement of scores of 
the experimental group on the Pennsylvania Bl-manual Test. 
The intervention did not appear to have a significant effect on 
the experimental group's scores using the Sorting criterion, 
Clawson Envelope Worksample Test, and the Minnesota Rate 
of Manipulation Turning Test. U was concluded that bUti ' indi- 
viduals perform significantly better on worksamples involving 
the industrial process of assembling if exposed to a series of 
simulated testing sessions. The simulated testing sessions 
had no statisUcally significant effect on the subjects' perfor- 
mance of the industrial processes of sorting, packaging, and 
producing:. The most limiting covariate was grade level. Due 
to possible effects of grade level on the results, the sorting 
and packaging scores were nonsignificant between groups. 

The results have implications' for testing, training, and 
6ej^*ing the general population. By referring to the general 
population who may lack worksample experiences, one Tnay see 
the need for further experimentation in simulation sessions 
using worksample theory. The primary advantage of active 
learning may be realized through more extensive use of work- 
samples in educational programming. 

Order No. 74-29,166, SO pages. 



THE CONSTRUCTION AND VALIDATION OF LANGUAGE- 
RELATED TESTS OE SPEECH-SOUND DISCRIMOMTION 
FOR SPECIFIC L.ANGUAGE POPULATIONS IN FIRST AND 
SECOND GRADES 



BHYEN, Diane Nelson, Pr.D. 
Temple University, 1973 



The Problem 

In recent years special education has been seriously crit- 
icized as being a dumping ground for culturally different chil- 
dren. Because placement into special classes occurs only 
after evaluation by a school psychologist, the standardized 
evaluation instruments used have also been particularly crit- 
icized on the basio of their being standardized on white middle- 
class populations. For many black and Puerto Rlcan children 
the use of these mstruments threatens their performance be- 
cause these instruments assume that all potential users share 
a common culture with white middle-class youngsters and are 
speakers of standard English. This assumption further threat- 
ens their educational careers, for when culturally different 
children perforn> poorly on these instruments, the general e - 
planation is thnt they are linguistically and/or cognitively de- 
ficient and many are subsequently placed mto special classes. 

The purpose of this research was to develop three tests of 
the sound d'scrimination of phonological structures in standard 
and blac^- English, and Spanish, Hypotheses were concerned 
with the relative performance of white, black and Puerto Rican 
children on each of the three language forms, when scores on 
all the forms were combined and on another measure of speech- 
sound discnniination, Wepman's Auditory Discrimination Test 
(ACT). Other hypotheses were concerned with age and sex'dif- 
ferentiation in each language group on the performance on the 
appropriate language form. 

Procedure s 

Item analysis of an initial pool of 65 items for black aiid 
standard English and 50 items for the Spanish form resulted 
in revised parall(»l language forms, with 35 items in each 
form. The revised forms were administered to 32 blacks, 
32 white and 32 Puerto Rican children, with 16 children (eight 
moles and eight females) of each group in both first and sec- 
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ond grades. These three groups were statistically equivalent ^ 
with' respect to chronological age and socioeconomic status. 
Each language form was presented to all groups in a counter- 
balanced order on audio tape. In addition, all subjects were 
administered the ADT and the Slosson Intelligence Test (SIT). 
Thirty-one white and 30 black and Puerto Rican children were 
retested after one to two weeks with the standard English, 
black English and Spanish forms, respectively. 



Results 

Significant results included the findings that each language 
group performed better on the language form that most closely 
approximated their specific phonological structures, and that 
when scores on all three language forms were combined there 
were no differences in speech-sound discrimination ability. 
As predicted, there were no sex differences and the expected 
age differentiation was supported for only the Spanish form. 
Although eac'a language form had a higher correlation with the 
ADT than the SIT, the differences between these correlation 
coefficients were not significant. Significant and moderate 
test.retest reliabUity coefficients were obtained for each lan- 
guage form. 



Discussion 

The results of this research support both the linguistic dif- 
ference model as an explanation of language behavior and the 
construct validity of these tests of speech-sound discrimination 
Possible explanations for the undemonstrated age differentia- 
tion on the standard and black English forms centered on dif- 
ferences in intelligence between first and second graders and 
the narrow age range sampled. Lack of complete support for 
establishing the relationship between each form and the ADT 
was explained because of the small to moderate differences in 
the correlation between each language form and the ADT, and 
each form and the SIT. Implications for education and recom- 
mendations for further research were discussed. 

Order No. 74-28,338, 191 pages. 



CLASSICAL TEST THEORY FOR CRTTERION-REFERENCED 
TESTS 

LIVINGSTON, Samuel A., Ph.D. 
The Johns Hopkins University, 1974 

Several conflicting definitions of ^criterion-referenced" 
(CR) testing exist. Their authors disagree as to whether CR 
testing implies random sampling of items, a minimum passing 
level, or content homogeneity of the test. Nearly all agree, 
however, that a CR test, unlike a ^norm-referenced« (NR) test 
is Intended to compare examines not with each other but with 
an absolute standard. The author defines a CR test as any test 
for which a "criterion score** is specified independently of the 

L'^fnV?' ''T^''^" ""^^ '"'^ " A minimum 

passing level is thus a special case of a criterion score. 

The concepts of variance, covariance, and correlation can 
be generalized to apply meaningfully to CR test score distribu- 
tions, by redefining them in terms of deviations from the cri- 
terion score instead of from the mean. This redefinition pre- 
serves the properties of variance and covariance under addition 
and scalar multiplication of variables, and preserves thebounds 
of the correlation coefficient. 

Classical test-score theory can then be developed in a more 
general form that allows any point on the scale of measurement 
to be the reference point. CR reliability can be defined in a 
rrwnner analogous to NR reliability and e.xpressed in terms of 
NR reliability. The Spearman-Brown prophecy iormula and the 
correction for attenuation hold for CR reliability in their fa- 
coefficient alpha takes on a modified form. CR 
reliability can also be defined in terms of variance comoonents. 



The estimate of CR reliability from variance components is 
equivalent to the estimate derived from intermit em co variances. 

CR reliability increases with the difference between the 
mean and the criterion score^ because this difference repre- 
sents reliable information about the examinees' performance 
in relation to the criterion score. When the mean equals the 
criterion score, NH and CR reliability are equal; otherwise 
CR reliability is greater. NR reliability can thus be consid- 
ered a special case of CR reliability. CU tests can be vali- 
dated by correlational methods, provided all variables are CR 
and CR correlation is used. Order No. 74-29,013, 80 pages. 



THE EFFECT OF TEST ANXIETY ON THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND READING ACHIEVEMENT 
IN A GROUP OF SEVENTH GRADE SUBURBAN CHILDREN 

LOMBARDI, Vincent A., Ed.D., 
Temple University, 1974 

Many researchers have reported negative relationships be- 
tween test anxiety and reading achievement. In addition, nega- 
tive correlations have been found between test anxiety and In- 
telligence. These cognitive abilities, while negatively related 
to test anxiety, are pcsitively related to each other. This long 
established positive relationship has not been examined at vari- 
ous levels of test anxiety. 

The negative relationship between reading achievement and 
aaxiety has pr'^vlously been examined at various levels of Intel- 
ligence. There have been mixed results reported. In this study 
the relationship was reexamined at various levels of Intelli- 
gence. 

The 152 male and 150 female students In this Investigation 
comprised the entire seventh grade population of a suburban 
junior high school near Philadelphia. They were administered 
the appropriate forms of the Science Research Associates, Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities Test, the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
(Advanced Readmg) and the Test Anxiety Scale for Children. 

Pearson product-moment correlations v.ere computed be- 
tween reading achievement and intelligence test scores at high, 
moderate and low test anxiety. The correlations were com- 
pared by the standard z-transformation. Pearson product- 
moment correlations were computed between test anxiety and 
reading achievement at low, moderate and high intelligence. 
The correlations were compared by the standard z-transfor- 
mation. 

The linear coi relations between reading scores and intelli- 
gence for the total population was .73. The relationships be- 
tween reading scores and intelligence were .80 for the high 
anxious group, .67 for the moderate anxious group, and .68 for 
the low anxious group. The comparisons indicated that the cor- 
relation for the high test anxious group was significantly higher 
(.05) than those of the low or moderate test anxious groups. 

The correlation between reading achievement scores and 
test anxiety scores for the population was -.30. When the nega- 
tive correlations between reading achievement scores and test 
anxiety scores were compared at high, moderate and low levels 
of intelligence the groups did not differ significantly. 

It was concluded that the high levels of test anxiety were 
a significant influence on the relationship bct^veen reading 
achievement and Intelligence.^ The high test anxious student's 
behavior suggests a motivation to do well on cognitive mea- 
sures but his concern seems to contribute to lower reading 
achievement. It was further concluded that the negative rela- 
tionship between test anxiety and reading achievement was not 
influenced by low, moderate and high levels of intelligence. ' 
Test anxiety would seem to be debilitating to all students re^ 
gardless of mental ability. Order No. 74-28,181, 86 pagetJ. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE PREDICTIVE VALIDITY OF 
THE PEABODY PICTURE VOCABULARY TEST WHEN AD- 
MINISTERED TO PRESCHOOL CHILDREN ENROLLED IN 



COMPENSATORY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

RENNER, Anne Healy, Ed.D. 
The University of Tennessee, 1974 

Major Professor: Dr. Paul C. Burns 

The purpose of this study was to Investigate the relative 
predictive value of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
(PPVT) when used as an evaluative instrument in a compen- 
satory preschool program for culturally disadvantaged children. 
One hundred and nine children enrolled in such a program in 
Buffalo, New York, were administered the PPVT at the begin- 
ning of their preschool experience. At the conclusion of the 
sample's fifth .year of formal schooling (fourth grade), the 
scores from five standardized tests administered as part of 
the public school's regular testing program were obtained for 
82 children from the original sample. 

A product-moment coefficient of correlation was obtained 
for the predictor variable, the PPVT, and the five criterion vari- 
ables which were the: (1) Lee-Clark Readiness Test; (2) Metro- 
politan Readiness Test; (3) New York State Reading Test; 
(4) New York State Arithmetic Test; and (5) Otis-Lennon 
Mental Ability Scale. 

Analysis of the data revealed that the scores obtained on 
the PPVT had a relatively high positive correlation with the 
scores obtained on the five other standardized tests. The 
highest correlation was found between the PPVT and the Otis- 
Lennon Mental Ability Test which was the final measure of 
academic achievement obtained for this sample. All coeffi- 
cients of correlation for the dependent variable and the inde- 
pendent variables were significant at the .0001 level. 

Although it was concluded that the PPVT is probably a valid 
instrument to use in predicting the academic success of disad- 
vanUged children, the weaknesses and dangers inherent in such 
a practice were discussed. The investigator also presented 
some specific recommendations to insure the judicious use of 
sUndardlzed tests with culturally disadvantaged children. 

Order No. 74-27,233, 173 pages. 



A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NORM- 
REFERENCED TESTS AND CRITERION -REFERENCED 
TESTS 



VAN VALKENBURGH, Marilyn W., Ed.D. 
Western Michigan University, 1974 

This study was designed to investigate the relationship be- 
tween criterion-referenced tests and norm-referenced tests. 
The questions to be answered were: 

U What is the relationship between norm-referenced tests 
and criterion-referenced tests with respect to predicting stu- 
dent performance scores or grade equivalents as indicated on 
a norm-referenced test? 

2. What is the relationship between scores on norm- 
referenced tests and crlterlon-refcrenced tests for (a) fourth- 
and seventh-grade students, (b) black students and white stu- 
dents, and (c) male and female studente? 

3. What Information can the criterion-referenced tesTpro- 
vide educational decision makers in decisions pertaining to 
placement, diagnosis, assessment, prediction, and evaluation? 

Both the Metropolitan Achievement Test (norm-rcferenced 
test) and the 1973-74 Michigan Educational Assessment Pro. 
gram (criterion-referenced test) were administered to all 
fourth, and seventh-grade students in a public school system 
in the Fall of 1973. The sample consisted of 969 fourth-grade 
students and 949 sevemh-grade students. Only those students 

rhl'IiTr''^''"* ^""^ ^^"^ administration of both tests were in- 
eluded ill the sample. 

f inn?'' frf """" recorded, and several orrela- 

of Cnrri aT"" ^^'"P"*^^' ^"^^^"d^e ^he Pearson and Index 

01 Correlation. All correlations reported were relatively high 
and consistent, with most of them ringing from .70 to .81 acrJss 
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lebtb aim buugtuup'j. 

It was concluded that the relationship bet»veen the criterion- COMPARATIVE PERFOH\UNCB OF BLACK AND WHITE 

referenced test and the norm-referenced test was of sufficient TEENAGERS ON SELECTED TESTS OF AGGRESSIVE 

strength that approximate grade equivalent scores can be pre- POTENTIAL 
dieted from a criterion-referenced instrument. Consequently, 

it is possible for a criterion-referenced test to provide informa- RUDOLPH, Pearlye Marietta Jessie, Ph.D. 
tion to educational decision makers for decisions pertaining to University of Michigan, 1974 

placement, diagnosis, assessment, prediction, and evaluation. 

Order No. 74-28,853, 98 pages. Co-Chairmen: Dan H. Cooper, Alvin D. Loving 



DEVELOPMENT OF CRITERION-REFERENCED TESTS: 
AN EMPIRICAL INVESTIGATION 

STONE, Vathsala Iyengar, Ph.D. 
The Florida State University, 1974 



Program 

The object of this study is to select and administer a set of 
measures regarding certain aspects of aggressive and hostile 
behavior and to analyze the results to determine possible pat- 
terns of differences according to race and sex. 



Major Professor: Jacob Gordon Beard 

This study vas concerned with the functional meaningful- 
ness of parallel forms of a Criterion -Referenced (CR) test 
which were developed according to a pre-postulated item sam- 
pling procedure. A performance universe was defined ac- 
cording to the Briggs* model for instructional design and a 
corresponding item universe was defined by writing an item 
form for each behavioral objective. Tu'o parallel forms of 
the test were produced by generating items randomly from 
each item form and assigning them randomly to each test form. 
The resultmg test forms were evaluated in a Generalizability 
(G) study using a sample of 320 persons. G coefficients ap- 
plicable to randomly-parallel as well as stratified-parallel 
test families were computed for the test forms. The former 
coefficients were found to underestimate the latter and con- 
firmed Uie heterogeneity of test content. The range of values 
for the coefficients were of moderate size. The corresponding 
variance of tlie error A(i',e., the discrepancy betu'een the ob- 
served and U»e universe scores) was found to be fairly high. 
The tests were not equivalent in the classical nense although 
they came fairly close to meeting the standards. 

The functional meaningfulness of the test forms as CR tests 
was studied by examining how they placed individuals with re- 
gard to their mastery of the tasks in the defined performance 
universe, and their use in evaluating the instructional tech- 
niques used to teach for the objectives. A Programmed In- 
struction (PI) text was developed for this puri)ose and was 
validated for the target population (i.e., the sample of the G 
Study) by following the steps of a systems model for develop- 
ment of instructional materials. Tlie first formative evalua- 
tion consisted of one-on-one testing and an initial small group 
testing. The sample used for the second formative evaluation 
consisted of 23 persons drawn from the target population. The 
test forms developed earlier were administered to this sample 
as pretests and again as posttests in conjunction with the text. 
The resulting information was examined for agreement of the 
instruments regarding (1) the success of the individuals, and 
(2) the effectiveness of the text. 

The instruments did not have high task-to-task agreement 
about the success of individuals. They agreed very well, how- 
ever, about the overall performance of the sample with regard 
to the set of ta^ks as a whole in each test form. The relation 
to the agreement indices with the error A was investigated 
and the implications of the G theory are discussed in the paper. 
The agreement indices apj)eared, in the context of absolute de- 
cisions, to be analogous to correlation coefficients in the con- 
text of comparative decisions. 

The gain indices for the PI text as yielded by the two test 
fornjs did not correspond task-to-task or person-to-person. 
They agreed very closely, however, with respect to the set of 
tasks over all persons in the sample. 

The results of the study indicate that tJie G theory holds 
proniise for CR testing. What size G coefficient is -accept- 
able" for CR tests, however, appears to be an issue that is to 
be resolved by future research findings. 

Order No. 74-25,462, 214 pages. 



Procedure 

The subjects used in the study were drawn from two areas 
The fifty bbcks were students in a 10th grade physics class in 
Michigan. The fifty white teenagers were 10th grade students 
in 3 high school physics class in lUinois which has a similar 
socio-economic environment. The GuiUord-Zimmennan Tem- 
perament Survey and the Rosenzweig Frustration Study tests 
were administered to both groups of teenagers. The tests were 
given on two different days in IlUnois and the same procedures 
were followed at a high school in Michigan. 

Among the one hundred subjects tested (14-16), ihe fifty 
whites weie chosen to provide twenty-five wlUte males and 
bventy-five white females, and the same procedure was fol- 
lowed with the black students in Michigan* AU of the students 
were in a college preparation curriculum. The sample is rep- 
resentative of college bound students within two given areas, 
but seeking the same goals and curriculum. 

Each subject was asked to read the instructions on the front 
of his booklet silently as the examiner read them aloud. The 
tests were scored by the examiner according to directions re- 
garding aggression and reaction to aggression. 



Major Findings 

InvesUgation in the study w?.s built around the foUowing hy- 
pothesis: When taken from similar popubtions. black adoles- 
cents will show a higher degree of hostiUty than white adoles- 
cents. 

In the testing, the white group responded with more hostiUty, 
as measured by the instruments designed to tap subconscious 
and conscious levels of consciousness in responses. Further- 
more, results of this study indicate that sex differences were 
of major influence in the outcome. This was especially true 
with the bbck group. Tlie black male was found least likely to 
express hostile impulses at a subjective level. Bbck boys ex- 
pressed less hostiUty Uian white boys: and less than blackgirls. 
Conversely white boys expressed more hostiUty than either sex 
among bbcks; and more hostiUty than white girls. 

The findings may be related to patterns which are insUlled 
in bbck boys, particularly, that develop the feelings and atU- 
tudes of being less wanted, less Ukely to be right, more depen- 
dent and less powerful, thus, he responds in a manner that is 
less Ukely to bring increased self-derogation and social re- 
prisal; or it may be that black males of the type sampled are 
indeed more secure psychologically. 



Conclusion 

The findings could be due to the fact that the black male is 
tur ning hi s frustration inward; or he may be contented with Ms 
Vnnwvsa Xu\ liimsrlf and doesn't feel threatened. Wthe other 
luni. Uii: w hiiv male might be just Uic opposite, either free to 
(jKi)ri'fiii his hostility, or bubjccl to grvalcr frustration. Uiere- 
ioro hf .subjctts cihors to ho5U!c and nitgrcssivc beliav'ior. 

Order Ko. 74-25.314, 92 pages. 



TEST ANXIETY REDUCTION-A COMPARISON OF THPL'E 
APPROACHES 

SHOWALTER, John Michael, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1974 

Adviser: Professor Herman Peters 



Ui.t-taking aasiety. Recommendations include further research 
.It the- elementary grade levels, using more refined self-report 
measures and other criteria, such as physiological changes and 
jehavioral observations by teachers and peers. Follow-up 
studios would help determine the permanency of any reduction 
m anxiety levels. Order No. 74-17,807, 176 pages. 



The purpose of this study was to compare three counseling 
methods of reducing test-taking anxiety among elementary and 
junior high school students. The three methods employed were 
Systematic Desensitization (S.D.), Rational-Emotive Therapy 
(RET) and Study-Skills Counseling (S.S.C.). 

Considerable research exists to support the effectiveness 
ofS.D. in reducing test-taking anxiety. Significant results 
have been obtained using such criterion measures as improve- 
ment in course grades, Improvement In cumulative point-hour, 
change in achievement test scores, change on various self- 
report anxiety measures, and change in physiological condi- 
tions such as pulse, G.S.R., respiratory rate, etc. Fewer 
studies have been reported using RET to reduce test-taking 
anxiety, altnough those that are available support the effective- 
ness of RET as an appropriate treatment technique. Research 
using S.S.C. to reduce test-taking anxiety is also limited, but 
several studies do support its effectiveness compared to no- 
treatment control groups. 

101 students were selected from a group of 161 elementary 
and junior high school students on the basis of scores on the 
Sumn Test Anxiety Behavior Scale (STABS). These students 
were assigned to one of three treatment conditions and a no- 
treatment control group. The first group received 6 treatment 
sessions of appro:iimately one hour in length of systematic 
desensitization. Students were taught the principles of mus- 
cular relaxation and then constructed an anxiety hierarchy 
based upon familiar events prior to and during test-taking in 
their school. The second group received appra.imately 6-7 
hours of group counseling, based on an RET framework. The 
third group received approximately 6-7 hours of S.S.C. where 
they participated in such activities as how-to-study lecturettes, 
practice in using he SQ3R method of study, practice in taking 
examinations, and discussions on types of examinations and 
handling problems that each present. The fourth group of stu- 
dents were assigned to a no-treatment eontrol group who were 
tested prior to and following the administration of all treatment 
conditions. Thetreatments were administered bytwoexperlencec 
teachers who had some coursework in guidance and coitnsellng. 

It was hypothesized that each treatment condition would 
prove superior to tiie control group on the following three de- 
pendent criteria: (1) Scores on the reading part of the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test (S.A.T.), (2) Scores on the arithmetic 
part of the Stanford Achievement Test; and (3) Scores on the 
Modified Suinn Test Behavioral Anxiety Scale. These tests 
were administered pre and post treatment. In addition, all 
treatment groups were to be compared with each other on the 
same three dependent criteria to detect differences among 
treatm*»nt effectiveness. 

Using an ANOV, significant differences were found on the 
Kewman-Keuls post-hoc test between the following treatment 
and control groups, listed by dependent criteria: (S.A.T. Read- 
ing Test (RET exceeded the control group (p<.01); (S.A.T. 
Math Test (RET exceeded the control group (p<.01); S.D. ex- 
ceeded the control group (p<.01), and S.D. exceeded S.S.C. 
(p<.01): (Suinn Test Anxiety Behavioral Scale) RET exceeded 
S.S.C. (p<.01); S.D. exceeded S. 5. C. (fX.05); and the control 
g roup exc eeded S.S.C. (p<.01). 

The inf».st impress I vo nmhnj; wns on the inilhnuTio to^t, 
uhoiv IK-Ih S\st('n:.i>.ic Dt\sensiti/ation and n:itional-Enioiive 
Th<-iMp\ ixcvodcd the cnnlnil j;r<.iip at tho .01 level. It a as 
po.stulattd th.it >oino r.f this diffeienco nn^ht havo been due to 
ihv UAvruw i.tnuc u\ moios on this lustruniont: and, to the 
dii>couiMi;cnicnt i.< the control I'.roup t^uard tho end of the 
study. Tlio unubu.il liiidinu on the Suinn Totf Anxiety Beh.n-- 
ioimI Scale (tht rontrol }:ronp mean ^corc exoeoded all tro.'it- 
mcnt j:roups) mav Ix- t \pJained in part b> tho variability of 
such an instrument and it.s questionable validitv for nieaburinw 



RISK-TAKING AND READING TEST PERFORMANCE. [To 
obtain a microfilm copy please order directly from the National* 
Library of Canada at Ottawa) 

CRE.^LOCK. Carol Marie, Ph.D. 
University of Toronto (Canada), 1973 

A battery of tests measuring academic risk taking, reading 
achievement and attitudes towards school and risk was admin- 
istered to 134 girls and 136 boys from seven, grade eight 
classes. The tests were given to groups of approximately 
thirty students in their own classrooms in the following order: 
(1) AtUtude Scale, (2) Probability of Success Risk Taking, 
(3) Reading Comprehension Test (Power), (4) Word Knowledge 
Test (Ouessing), (5) Word Information Risk Taking, (6) Picture 
Information Risk Taking, (7) Reading Comprehension Test 
(Speed), (8) Word Knowledge Test (No Guessing) from which 
both a reading score and the Multiple Choice Exam Risk Taking 
score were derived, and (9) Attitude toward the morning's tests. 
Total testing time was about three hours. 

The major h>T)otheses sUted that there would be a signifi- 
cant positive correlation among the four measures of academic 
risk taking, and that there would be a significant positive cor- 
relation between reading and risk taking. 

The results suggest no support for a general academic risk 
taking tendency. The two measures of Information Risk Taking 
(Word and Pictures) did show a significant positive relationship 
(r=.294) but this correlation was very low given the similarity 
between the two measures. A low correlation was found be- 
tween Word Information Risk Taking and MulUple Choice Exam 
Risk Taking u = .136) but this correlation accounts for less 
than two percent of the total variance which does not suggest a 
stable risk taking trait. 

Some reading measures correlated positively with Word 
Information Risk Taking and negatively with Probability of 
Success Risk Taking suggesting that guessing on a word with 
incomplete information and preferring a high degree of cer- 
tainty of success on a choice dilemma*^ problem are related 
to high scores on reading te.sts. In general however, reading A 
lest performance and risk taking did not yield consistently slg- " 
nificant correlations and uhere a relationship wa5 indicated, 
it accounted for less than five percent of the variance at best. 
Significant correlations between reading scores and risk taking 
more frequently occurred in females versus males and In poor 
readers versus good read ers. 

The attitude ilonis didlio't corrolate sii:nificantly with rcad- 
1111? except for 'being compared to clasbinales.' This item was 
considered to .suiii;cst competition among fellow students. It 
was negatively rated hy the total sample but the relationship to 
reading was .<;tron;,.-st for poor readers. In this group, students 
who did not like competition scored higher on reading tests than 
did students who did not mind it. 

Tne resuhs do not sungcst that academic risk taking is a 
consistent general trait within subjects that correlates positively . 
with reading performance. However, before these hypotheses 
can be strongly rejected, further research into the area is 
needed. 



^oJ^tJ^^^^'^ VALmiTY OF THE PEABODY INDIVIDUAL 
^S^lf^^^'^^^*^ '^^^'^ ^TH FOURTH-GRADE LEARNING 
DISABLED AND NON-LEARNING DISABLED CHILDREN 
USING THE METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST AS 
THE CRITERION MEASURE 
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BRAY, Nancy Ann Moreland, Ed.D. 
East Texas State University, 1973 

Adviser: Gerald W. Gattshali 

Purpose of the Study ; The purpose of the study was to in- 
vestigate the concurrent validity of the Peabody Individual 
Achievement Test (PIAT) for learning disabled (LD) and non- 
learning disabled (Non-LD) fourth-grade children, using the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) as the criterion mea- 
sure. In addition, differences between correlations were ex- 
plored for the variables of sex and ethnic identification. 

Procedures - The population consisted of children enrolled 
in an experimental project designed to evaluate the effective- 
ness of three different teaching methods with learning disabled 
children in Dallas, Texas. There were 222 subjects: 107 LD 
and 115 Non-LD, The mean chronological age was 9 years, 
8 months for the LD sample and 9 years, 7 months for the 
Non-LD sample. The mean Intelligence Quotient was 99 for 
the LD group and 106 for the Non-LD group, as measured by 
the California Short- Form Test of Mental Maturity. 

Testing was counterbalanced so that approximately one-half 
of the LD and one-half of the Non-LD subjects were admin- 
istered the PIAT followed by the MAT, The remaining subjects 
were administered the MAT followed by the PIAT, 

Pearson product- moment coefficients of correlation were 
calculated between PIAT and MAT raw scores. In addition, 
Fisher's 2 was computed between comparable subtests to de- 
termine the significance of difference between correlations 
for the entire LD and Non-LD samples, subdivided by sex and 
ethnic identification, 

Findin'^s : Pearson rs ranged from ,45 to ,86 for compa- 
rable PIAT and MAT siTbtests for the entire LD sample. For 
the entire Non-LD sample, rs ranged from .56 to .77, No sig- 
nificant differences were found between correlations of com- 
parable subtest scores between the entire LD and Non-LD 
samples, between the LD males and LD fenjales, between the 
Non-LD males and Non-LD females, or among the Non-LD 
Caucasian, .Negro, or Mexican-American .stibjerts. For the 
LD group, however, when siibdividod by ethnic identification, 
significant difference.s were found between the correLitions ot 
the PIAT Readnig Recognition and MAT Total Reading: scores 
for the Caucasian-Negro and Negro -Moxi^-an-Anierican com- 
parisons. 

Conclusions : It was concluded that substantial concurrent 
validity was dem- nstrated between the two instruments for both 
the LD and Non-LD samples, and when the samples were sub- 
divided by sex and ethnic identification with one e.xception, for 
the PL\T subtests of Mathematics, Reading Recognition, Reading 
Comprehension, and Spoiling. General Information and Total 
Test scores on the PIAT were not evaluated, since there were 
no comparable MAT subtests. Order No, 74-11.889. 158 oaees 



AN INVESTIGATION OF A SCORING PROCEDURE DESIGNED 
TO ELIMINATE SCORE VARIANCE DUE TO GUESSING IN 
MULTIPLE-CHOICE TESTS 

CROSS, Lawrence Hartwell, Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1973 

Supervisor: Dr, James J. Diamond 

The present study investigated a novel scoiing procedure 
designed to eliminate or reduce score variance due to guessing 
on multiple-choice tests. A series of three teacher-written 
.^hiebra tests was administered to 12 sections of eleventh- grade 
students attending a suburban Philadelphia high school. The six 
participating teachers agreed to use the scores from these te.sts 
for grading purpo.scs, and the students were so Informed. The 
exammet.s wore directed to respond to each of the tests in two 
di.^tinrt ways: the Coombs response mode, which was used with 
appropriate directions during the first part of the testing period: 
and (he conventional response mode, which was used with direc- 
tions that enrouraced cuesslmr durinc the second Dr.rt ot the test 



period. Two initial tests were designed to acquaint the students' 
witJi the novel response mode and to provide feedback on their 
performance. Only the daU from a third test were used f- - the 
experimental analysis. The use of these two response modes 
permitted an estimate of the number of items that an examinee 
answered correctly under the foUowlng condiUons: without 
guessing; and with guessing limited to either two, three, or 
more choices. This provided a guesslng-free score and a 
series of partially guessing-free score sets, which served as 
criteria representing different guessing- score components. 
The conventional-mode responses were scored, using number- 
right scoring, formula scoring, and the novel scoring procedure 
proposed in this study. The last procedure involved compuUng 
scores for each examinee on several variables; the proportion 
of correct choices marked, the mean difficulty and discrimina- 
tion indices of all choices marked (both right and wrong), and 
the variability of difficulty of correctly marked choices. The 
square of these variables and the cross-product between each 
Of these variables were then computed which yielded 27 pre- 
dictor variables. These variables were then used in a forward- 
selection regression to predict the guessing-free scores, par- 
tially-guesslng-free score sets, and two external validity 
measures. The results were double cross validated, and the 
correlation of the cross validated novel scores with each cri- 
terion was compared with the correlation of number^right scores 
and formula scores with the same criteria. In every case, the 
cross validated novel scores predicted the criterion less well 
than did the number-right or formula scores. An attempt was 
^so made to predict several score sets based on only those 
items answered correctly through guessing. The results of 
these analyses provided no addiUonal insist as to how the scor- 
IJIIh Ji'^' Knu ^'^f ^ guessing. A possible explanation for the 
relative inability of these variables to predict the criteria was 
Offered. Several noteworthy score characteristics were also 
observed for various score sets. 

Order No, 74-14,041, 115 pages. 



RELATIONSHIPS OF THE WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE 
SCALE FOR CHILDREN AND THE ILLINOIS TEST OF 
PSYCHOLINGUISTIC ABILITIES WHEN ADMINISTERED 
TO LEARNING DISABLED CHILDREN 

Nell Willis PAGE, Ph.D. 
Texas A&M University, 1973 

Chitirman; Dr. Donald G. Barker 

The Wise and ITPA subtest scores of 150 learning disabled 
MnUiren ^vere submitted to canonical analysis. Five canonical 
roots emet-ged. When the data were further analyzed on the 
basis of age classification, two roots were obtained for childrer 
uiK er the age of eight years and four roots were obtained for 
children above the age of eight years. Differentiation of ability 
•Aas c -ident with increase in age. This study also examined 
i»tercorrelations between subtest scores of the two instruments 
an.l between subtest scores within each instrument. The re- 
m:11s indicated significant correlations, especially between 
throe ITPA subtests and WISC verbal subtests. A multiple re- 
•rression analysis was conducted to determine: (1) the predic- 
tive validity of ITPA subtests ^ following criterion vari- 
M)les: Verbal Scale Score, Pt .rmance Scale Score, and Full 
n f-rlT^ predictive validity of WISC subtests for 

h • ITPA Psycholingiiifitic Age Scores. All of the obtained va- 
Khlios were significant at the O.Ol level of confidence with the 
l;?,!,^^''"^^*^"^® validity being ITPA subtest scores in predicting 
^'iSC Full Scale Scores. Implications of the findings of this in- 
^estigation for the assessment of learning disabilities in chil- 
dren are given. Order No, 74-1040, 106 pages. 
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THE bSK OK rm MODIFIED HAND TEST AND PICTORIAL 
blUDY OF VALUES TO DIFFERENTIATE BETWEEN 
SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL EDUCABLE MENTALLY 
RETARDED WOHK-STUDY STUDENTS 

Russell Allen HARDESTY. Ph.D. 
The University of Oklahoma, 1973 

Major Professor: Dr. P. T. Tfcoka 

Thi^ study was conducted to determine if the Modified Hand 
Test and Picto rial Study of Values could differentiate between 
successful .ind unsuccessful educable mentally retarded Work- 
Study students. A total of 50 subjects were individually admin- 
istered the Modif;'>d Hand Test . The PSV was also administered 
to each school group. The subjects were enrolled in EMR Work- 
Study programs in eight high schools of the greater Oklahoma 
City. Oklahoma area. Twenty-five subjects were in each group. 
Statistical analysis was applied to each of the scoring cate- 
gories of the Modified Hand Test and scale of value of the PSV 
to determine if significant differences existed between the 
groups. Median and quartilc ranges were calculated for each 
scoring catCi^ory of the Modified Hand Test and values of the 
PSV for both groups. The Median Test, with Yates correction 
for continuity.^ was used to test for significant differences be- 
tween the successful and unsuccessful workers. The findings 
from the evaluations were: 1) Significant differences occurred 
between the successful and unsuccessful groups in the ACT 

(£< .05): MAL (£< .05); and (1 - (p< .05). 2) Suc- 

cessful workers gave significantly more ACT responses on the 
female than on the male stimulus cards of the Modified Hand 
Test. 3) A significant difference between groups occurr"ed7or 
the Theoretical Scale of the PSV, with the successful workers 
scoring higher (£< .05). 



The ACT. PATH and (1 
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f of the Modified Hand Test 



and the six values and Genlike score of the PSV were corre- 
lated using Kendall's rank correlation, tau. A significant cor- 
relation was found between (1 
(p= .0047). 
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gjjy) and the Theoretical value 



Conclusions 

Only three aspects of the Modified Hard Test: ACT MAL 
" ENv' successfully differentiated between the successful 
and unsuccessful workers. 

Successful workers have more psychological energy avail- 
able to achieve material goals as indicated by higher ACT 
scores. Early childhood experiences in which the successful 
worker was accepted probably accounts for the higher number 
of ACT responses on the female stimulus cards than on male 
and child cards. 

The successful worker had fewer MAL responses which in- 
dicates less psychological stress and anxiety. The unsuccessful 
workers probably experience more doubts about their ability- 
to succeed tlian do the successful workers, The successful 
workers show a more equal awareness of interpersonal rela- 
tionship and environmental needs than do the unsuccessful 
workers as evidenced by the lower (1 - |^)^ of the successful 

worker. This awareness allows the successful worker to de- 
pend upon others for guidance on their job. 

The awareness of the successful workers dependency on 
others is supported by their higher Theoretical scores on the 

PSV. The significant (1 - ^^^^ - Theoretical correlation fur- 
ther supported this need. 

The Modified Hand Test and PSV cannot be used exclusively 
io d:ffcTonti.itf or predict successful ar.d unru* cr'* f:s! worV' r.c. 
hv\ could ho uisod PI conjunction with cxpcnciiciM.! pcrsunnol to * 
prc-tl'ct and rC( cnimoiid vocational irainii:;: and habihtaticn 



1)1 ans to best insure a successful training program and best 
provide the EMR Work-St\idy student job placement best suited 
to his needs. 



Recommendations for Further Study 

Little research has been done with the Modified Hand Test .* 
The asj)ect of thirty stimulus cards and sex divisions of the 
cards provide numerous aspects for future studies. 

The scoring of the Hand Test is somewhat too general and 
is difficult to score some item* as a definite category. A re- 
search project in which the sconng system would be refined 
and made less ambiguous would be beneficial. 
INT 

The (I - EKv^' score could be an additional measure of the 
Hand Test with which to evaluate personality. It has the poten- 
tial of presenting a more complete measure of adjustment than 
do the single scoring categories and deserves additional re- 
search. 

A more extensive study might be conducted with the PSV to 
establish norms for use with adolescent EMR students. Also, 
the PSV might be refined to be more specifically suited for use 
with the EMR adolescent. The instructions are somewhat diffi- 
cult for the EMR to understand even when rv,ad to him. The 
pictures are also presented in a confusing manner. Research 
could also be conducted with different instructions and presen- 
tations of the pictures. 

There was no control of teacher- coordinator bias in this 
study. A study might be conducted in which the interpersonal 
relationship of the teacher-coordinator and Work-Study r.tu- 
dents affected the vocational success rating. A comparison of 
the ratings of teacher- coordinators, vocational counselors and 
employers of the Work-Study students could also be included 
in the study. Order No. 73-31.474. 74 pages. 



A COMPARISON OF A GROUP BENDER VISUAL MOTOR 
GESTALT TEST WITH THE INDIVIDUAL BENDER VISUAL 
MOTOR GESTALT TEST WITH KINDERGARTEN CHILDRE^ . 
AND THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE TWO BENDER TESTS , 
WITH IQ 



William Edward CASKEY, JR.. Ph.D. 
Kent State University, 1973 

Director: Louis A. Fliegler 

The purpose of this invest *gati on was to study the relation- 
ship between kindergarten pupils* performance on a group 
Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test and on an individual Bender 
tost. The study also sought to assess the relationship between 
Bender test results, when scored by the Koppit?. system, and 
IQ. Focus was placed on the practice effect, which is defined 
as participation in one form of the Bender test adminirtration 
(group or individual) and in the same or alternate form of 
the Bender test administered within a ten-day or two-week 
period. The effect of sex on Bendei test scores was evalu- 
ated. 

The instruments used were (a) the Olis-Lennon Mental 
Ability Test. Primary I level. Form J. 1967 revision; (b) the 
standardized individual Bender test; nnd (c) a group Bender 
test made of transparencies of the Bender cards. 

The sample consisted of 193 kindergarten age children. 
Using a stratified random sampling method based upon Otis- 
Lennon lO scores. Ss were assigned to one of the four test 
proups. Bender testing periods were from ten d.iys to two 
weeks apart. 

Following determination of inter-scorer reliability using 
the Koppit2 scoring system (r = .99). all Bender protocols were 
scored by the investigator. Pearson product moment correla- 
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lions \v»»re men oDtainea to assess la) tue coeiiieient oi equiva* 
Icncy between the group Bender test and the individual Bender 
test: and (b) the coefficient of stability for both the group and 
the individual Bender test. In addition, Pearson product mo- 
ment correlations were run between group and individual 
Bender test scores from the first testing period and IQ and for 
the combination of all first testing period Bender scores and 
IQ. Where applicable, Fisher's £ to Z transformations were 
run to determine the relationship between the obtained corre- 
lations. Analysis of variance was computed to determine if 
there were any significant differences between any of the group: 
with respect to (a) IQ, (b) Bender test scores for the first and 
second testing periods, and (c) Bender scores between testing 
periods. Expectancy tables were prepared to demonstrate the 
relationship between Bender test scores and IQ. 

Tests of significance U tests) were used to determine if 
there were any significant differences between the perfor- 
mances of boys and girls with respect to scores on the Bender 
tests or IQ scores. 

The conclusions drawn from this investigation weret 

1) Kindergarten children's performance on both forms of 
the Bender test is stable over a ten-day to two- week period. 

2) In terms of the findings thfrre is clear evidence of the 
equivalency of the two forms of administration of the Bender 
test when results are scored by the Koppitx system (r = .87). 

3) The data from tMs study give clear evidence that the 
group and individual Bender tests correlate significantly with 
IQ (group r = -.66; individual r = -.51; combined group and in- 
dividual r = -.59). 

4) The data from this study give clear evidence that the 
Bender test, both group and individual, correlates significantly 
with IQ (r - -,59). 

5) The use of the Bender test to differentiate between above 
average Otis-Lennon IQ scores and below average Otis-Lennon 
IQ scores was not supported. 

6) While kindergarten girls perform significantly better on 
the Bender test than do kindergarten boys, the difference can- 
not, on the basis of the data from this study, be attributed to 
differences in IQ. Order No. 73-32.337, 126 pages. 



Findings : Results from the evaluation of the TTCT against 
each of the 26 major ESSENTIAL criteria in the Standards indu 
cated the following judgments regarding the adequacy of the 
TTCT in meeting each criterion wilhln each of the six major 
j:rou])ings of requirements: (a) Dissemination of Information 
-1 -satisfactory" and 1 "questionable"; (b) Interpretation— 
2 "satisfactory" and 2 "questionable"; (c) Validity— 3 ** satisfac- 
tory," 3 "questionable,** and 1 ''unsatisfactory**; (d) Reliability 
-4 -satisfactory,** 1 * questionable," and 1 ''not applicable"; 
(e) Administration and Scoring-2**salisfactory'*; and (f) Scales 
and Norms-3*'satisfactory,** 1 "questionable," and 1 "unsatis- 
factory.** 

Conclusions : The following conclusions seemed to be war- 
ranted: (1) Since the TTCT has satisfactorily met only 15 (about 
58 percent) of the ESSENTIAL criteria set forth in the Stan - 
dards and has received eight ''questionable** and two "unsatis- 
factory*" ratings, the test cannot be considered as an entirely 
adequate instrument for generalized use. (2) Since it was in the 
division of Administration and Scoring in the Standards that the 
TTCT has satisfactorily met all the ESSENTIAL criteria 
against which it was evaluated, the major strength of the test 
would appear to reside in that category. (3) The major weak- 
nesses of the TTCT would seem to be related to the category 
of Validity in which the test was assigned three "questionable** 
and one "unsatisfactory** ratings, (4) When the somewhat tenta- 
tive character of measures purported to tap creativity is con- 
sidered, the inadequacies observed in the TTCT may be hypoth- 
esized to reflect the general state of the art in the area of 
creativity. 

Recommendations : The findings and conclusions evaluated 
in this study led to the following recommendations: (1) The de- 
ficiencies observed in the TTCT, represented by ratings of 
"questionable" and "unsatisfactory,** should be noted and rem- 
edied to whatever extent possible. (2) Only when eonsiderable 
caution is exercised should the TTCT be used for purposes 
other than exploratory research. (3) Other tests purporting to 
measure creative thinking, divergent production, or creativity 
also should be subjected to evaluations against the criteria set 
forth in the Standards so that prospective users could have a 
broader basis upon which to make their test selection* 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE TORRANCE TESTS OF 
CliEATIVE THINKING 



LiHa da Rocha BASTOS, Pli.D. 
University of Southern California, 1973 

Chairman: Professor Michael 

Pun^ose: The purpose of this study was to provide a critical 
analysis and evaluation of the Torrance Tests of Creative Think- 
ing (TTCT) from evidence reported in its technical manual and 
in selected empirical studies against tht; criteria, or standards, 
set forth in Standards for Educational and Psychological Tests 
and Manuals , published in 196G by the American Psychological 
Association. Twenty-six major ESSKNTL\L criteria selected 
from the Standards constituted the key elements of a congruence 
model against which the TTCT was evaluated The evaluative 
process which was guided by answering six questions constitu- 
ting the lesearch problem could be integrated uithin one main 
question* To what extent docs the TTCT meet the ESSENTIAL 
criteria for (a) Dissemination of Information (two criteria— 
Al and A2): (b) Interpretation (four criteria-Bl, B2. B3, and 
B4); (c) Validity (.seven cnteria-Cl, C2, C3, C4, C5, C6, and 
C7); (d) Rclialiility (six rriteria-Dl, D2, D3, D4, D5, and D6); 
(c) Administration and Scoung (two criteria— El and E2), and 
(0 Scales and Norms (five criteiia-Fl, F2, F4, F5, and F6)? 

Methodology . A model of congruence evaluation constituted 
Uie methodology employed in this investigation. Evidence gath- 
ered from the TTCT technical m.mual and from empirical studic^ 
pertaining to the test was rated or judt;ed a.s - satisfactory," 
-questionable," "unsatisfactor>'," or "not applicable," accoid»ng 
to its compliance to the requirements stated in each of the 26 
major ESSENTIAL criteria selected as the principal parameters 
or model for the evaluation of the test. 



THE STRUCTURE OF INTELLECT MODEL AS A BASIS 
FOR CROSS CULTURAL ANALYSIS OF TESTS 

Herbert Leon WHITE, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1973 

Chairman: Professor Philip R. Merrifield 

In this study two groups, one Black, one White, were com- 
pared on the manner in which a series of relations emerged 
among 29 variables applying to each group. Twenty-one of the 
variables were Structure- or-Intellect tests, seven were Civil 
Service sub-tests, and one was a job performance criterion. 
The relationships determined were: the factor structure of 
the 21 Structure -of- Intellect tests in each group; the relations 
of the Civil Service sub-tests to the factors found; and the re- 
lations of Stnicture-of-Intellect tests. Civil Service tests, and 
combinations of both, to criterion. 

Most research studies in the United States which compare 
races and groups In level of performance on psychological testt 
do not deal adequately with the necessity to estaJ)lish compara- 
tive validity, in the sense advocated b> Irvine (1969), of the test 
used to measure possible differences. This current study ex- 
amines the concepts of factor validity and comparative validity 
and their bearing on the problem of test results in different 
ethnic groups. The study is, in addition, directed toward meet- 
ing the needs for: devising job selection tests that will not dis- 
criminate unfairly against minority groups; gaining greater 
understanding of the growth and development of intellectual 
abilities; investigating the possible role of behavioral and 
"social intelliccnce** tests as iob selection techniaues; and de- 
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\eloping a rationale for development of valid tests in Civil 
S<;rvtC(' and other settings. 

U was hypothesized that, for the two groups^ the relations 
V ith the criterion would be different, the addition ot mfuruM- 
tion from the SI model would improve prediction, the factor 
structures would be different, some CS tests would relate dif- 
ferently to factors in each group, and some CS tests would cor* 
relate positively \vlth SI factors. 

The question as to whether the .same factors previously es- 
tablished on an American White population would emerge m the 
Summer Supervisor population could not be answered definitely. 
Instead of the tiaditional SI factors m pure form, there appeared 
four factors which seemed to be composites of the qualities at- 
tributed to the hypothesized SI factors. The configuration of the 
SI marker tests loading on these factors suggests that further 
investigation of a torus SI model previously proposed by Varela 
might be profitably in\estigated as an alternative to the cubical 
model now Iiypothesized by Guilford. 

While the four factors emerged in each of the groups ana- 
lyzed, the comparative validity of SI tests varied between the 
two groups. 

The hypothesis that prediction of criteria from the Civil 
Service tests would be different m the Urban Corps population 
than the Summer Supervisor population was supported by find- 
ings based on multiple regression techmque.s. 

In groups, SI tests tended to correlate with the criterion 
more than did the Civil Service tests. 

The addition of information from the SI tests appeared to 
improve the prediction ot criteria appropriate to the Summer 
Supervisor population, and similarly for the Urban Corps popu- 
lation. 

While the factor components of thes2 Civil Service Tests 
were partially revealed by the techniques used in this study, 
tne CiWi Service and the SI tests did not demonstrate compara- 
tive validity across the two group's studied. It is sugge.ste<i 
that no tests be used to compare different cultural groups un- 
less the tests have in addition to meeting other criteria, equiva- 
lent factor structures. 

Further study is suggested ot the SI model or an adaptatior. 
of such a model with res})ect to cross cultural studies, and 
better construction of selection tests. 
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test wa.s used as a test ol aigmJicance. Results revealed that 
not all teachers in the sample purported to use the same infor- 
mation in arriving at grades. 

The large variations in predictive validities of standardized 
tests which occur when the course grade is used as the sole 
criterion leads to a second question: Does teacher consistency/ 
inconsi.stency in assigning grades influence the predictive 
validity of standardized tests? • 

Grades awarded by the forty-two teachers and Language 
and Reading subtest scores of the Comprehensive Tests of 
Basic Skills earned by their students were gathered. Alter 
the grades and scores of the students had been grouped accord- * 
ing to teacher, a Pearson product-moment coefficient of corre- 
lation between the final English grades and Comprehensive 
Tests of Basic Skills— Reading subtest raw scores was com- 
puted. The same procedure was used between the final English 
grades and the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills— Language 
subtest scores. Correlations between English grades and Com- 
prehensive Tests of Basic Skills— Reading subtest scores were 
grouped according to the factor group to which the teacher had 
been assigned during the factor analysis process. Each group 
of correlations was averaged. Resulting correlations were 
tested for homogeneity and found significantly different at the 
.01 level. The same procedure was followed with correlations 
between the final English grade and the Comprehensive Tests 
of Basic Skills— Language and they, too, were found to be sig- 
nificantly different. It was concluded that there is a difference 
in information purportedly used by teachers in the determina- 
tion of m?xks, and that there Is a difference in correlations 
between standardized test scores and students* final marks 
when students' scores and grades have been grouped according 
to the type of information purportedly used by their teachers in 
assigning marks. Order No. 74-1745, 98 pages. 



A STUDY OF THE RKLATlONSillI' BKTWEKM 
SKLE'CTKD GRADING CUITKRIA AND TUE USE 
OF STAND.ARDIZED TEST SCOKKS A.S PREDICTORS 
OF GRADES 

Halo Gene DEXTER. Ph.D. 

University of Missouri - Kansas City, 1073 

This sludy in^ost^gaied some of the factors which cnnti i;;^,:,. 
to variability in grading and related these factors to iho iiioQ. 
tiveness of .standardized tests in forecasting academic succfss 
in tenth grade English. 

Standardized academic achievement and aptitude tests have 
shown substantially varied correlations when used to produt 
academic performance even when tests have demonstrated hiqh 
coefficients of reliability. One reason for these variations 
might be Uie uncontrolled variation in grades themselves. He- 
search has paid scant attention to this possibility. 

Teachers commonly suggest that marks should be based on 
academic competence; however, subjective factors may be .ip* 
phed. This leads to a question: Do teachers use the same in- 
formation m arriving at grades? 

The Marking-Factor Inventory was administered to fifty- 
six teachers of tenth grade English in a large urban school 
district to determine what variables influence them in deicT- 
mining marks. Forty-two teachers responded. 

A Spearman rank-order correlation between teachers was 
computed resulting in a 42 X 42 correlational matri.x, which 
was factor analyzed. The Kolmocorov-Smirnov two-samnlr> 
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